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( Continued.) 

The Author of the Bible is God; not man under God; 
not man and God; but simply God. ‘The Old Testament 
Scriptures are ‘‘the oracles of God.’’*) What Moses said 
in the Pentateuch was ‘‘the word of God.’’”) ‘The words 
of the Psalmist are words which ‘‘the Holy Ghost saith.’’®) 
By that which is written in Jeremiah, the Prophet, ‘‘the 
Holy Ghost is a witness to us.’’*) ‘The things that Paul, 
the Apostle, writes to the Corinthians, ‘‘are the command- 
ments of the Zord,’’*) even as what Isaiah wrote was spoken 
by the prophet, but ‘‘of the Zord,’’®) and dy the mouth of 
His servant David, the Zord God said what we read in the 
Psalm.’) In short, every part of Scripture is the word of 
God and can not be broken;*) and ‘‘all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God,’’®) not certain parts of Scripture, of 
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that Scripture which Timothy had known from a child and 
which was able to make him wise unto salvation; not only 
the doctrinal parts; not only the truths and revelations 
contained in Scripture; but simply aLL SCRIPTURE. 

This is what the Bible teaches concerning its author 
and origin. The statements are plain, as plain as language 
can be, saying the same thing in many different forms, but 
with nowhere a restriction or limitation, or a distinction of 
form and substance, of a divine side and a human side, of 
doctrinal, historical, and scientific matters, odzter dicta or 
statements ex professo. ‘The statements are not made in 
prefaces or epilogues or foot-notes, but in the body of the 
book itself. If the Bible teaches anything at all, it cer- 
tainly teaches that it is in its various parts and as a whole 
the word of God. 

That a statement found in any part or book of the 
Bible should be accepted as a statement of the Bzble, not 
merely of that part or book of the Bible, is but consistent 
with the nature of the Canon. The various parts of the 
Corpus Juris Canonict were written and compiled at vari- 
ous times in the course of a thousand years. But what is 
taught in the Avtravagantes Communes, or in a Bull con- 
tained in that part, as, f. ex., in Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face VIII, is just as truly the doctrine of the Corpus Jurzs 
as any doctrine laid down in the Decretum in words of 
Jerome or Gregory I, both the Axvtrav. Comm. and the 
Decretum being parts of the same Corpus; and a doctrine 
‘contained in the Smalcald Articles is just as truly a doc- 
trine of the Book of Concord as a doctrine confessed in the 
Nicene Creed. ‘Thus also what Christ says in any of the 
Gospels, and what St. Paul teaches in any of his Epistles, 
concerning the Scriptures or any part thereof, is the doc- 
trine and testimony of the Bible concerning itself. 

But, we are told, your arguments have hitherto been 
taken wholly from the New Testament,’ and you say the 
doctrine of the divine origin of the Bible is an article of 
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faith. Was it not an article of faith to believers before the 
days of Christ and the Apostles, to believers under the old 
dispensation? Where is the evidence of the Old Testament 
in its own behalf, whence the readers of Moses and the 
Prophets might learn and be assured with a divine assur-. 
ance that what they read were the ‘‘oracles of God’’? We 
say, come and see. Israel in all generations from the 
opening to the close of the Old Testament Canon had in 
its midst those ‘‘holy men of God’’ who ‘‘spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,’’!) and who by mouth 
and pen with divine authority gave evidence to the divine 
authority of what was ‘‘written aforetime,’’”) Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Isaiah and the rest of the prophets 
to Malachi, the penman of the closing book of the Old 
Canon. ‘They well knew that ‘‘the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow,’’*) when they prophesied 
of the coming grace.4) ‘Thus saith the Lord,’’ we hear 
them say again and again in their written utterances. ‘‘My 
tongue is the pen of a ready writer,’’®) says David, not in 
the course of a spoken address to the people, but in the 
beginning of a written psalm. ‘The word of the prophet 
is the ‘‘word of the Lord which goeth forth out of His 
mouth,’’®) whereby He utters His thoughts.”) It is the 
Lord who has ‘‘spoken by the prophets, who has multi- 
plied visions, and used similitudes, by the ministry of the 
prophets;’’®) and Isaiah, exhorting the people to search 
the Scripture, calls it ‘‘the book of the Lord.’’®) 

Thus, then, the divine origin of the Bible is amply 
established by direct and explicit statements of the Old as 
well as of the New Testament. But that God himself is 
the author of the Bible appears and has, since the book 
of Genesis was written, appeared, in still another way. 


iby 4st als Zak: 2) Rom. 15, 4. 6) Pet. ph 1: 
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There is, perhaps, no literary production of a human 
mind the authorship of which is more fully and reliably 
established than that of Julius Caesar’s seven books of 
Commentaries on the Gallic War. 'The work is ascribed 
to him by the common consent of antiquity, and a long 
and illustrious line of critics, commentators and editors, 
by friends and enemies alike.) But the most convincing 
and conclusive proof is in the work itself. Not that Caesar 
there explicitly declared himself to be the author of the 
work; for he does not.. He, on the contrary, speaks of 
Caesar in the third person as he does of Vercingetorix. 
And yet, to read, to study these Commentaries is to be con- 
vinced that they are Caesar’s work and no other man’s. 
For who but Caesar could have written them? ‘The work 
everywhere bears the stamp of a brilliant mind, of a mili- 
tary genius intimately familiar with the art and science of 
war, with camps and marches and sieges and battles, the 
Roman army and its generals, the enemies’ forces and their 
leaders, the entire territory and its strategic advantages 
and disadvantages, the movements and plans and the very 
thoughts of Caesar, of consummate statesmanship, of high 
literary attainments, and of surpassing concern in the name 
and fame of Caesar. Now, there was but one man of this 
description known to history who could and would have 
written those records of the Gallic war, and that was Julius 
Caesar himself. 

Thus, also, and with infinitely greater certainty, we 
learn from a perusal of the Bible that no one can or could 
have written this book but God himself. And not only in 
these latter days can the Scriptures carry with them this 
conviction; but even the earliest readers of holy Scripture 
were in the same position with ourselves in this respect. 
Or who but God should have been the real author of the 
book of Genesis? Who else could have described in detail 


1) Cf. Suetonius, Jul. Caes. 56. 
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the events recorded in the first and second chapters of that 
book, events of which no human witness ever existed? 
Who but the Spirit of God could have published the thoughts 
of God recorded in Gen: 6, 3;°6; 7; Gen. 8, 21; Gen. 
11, 6f., Judg. 2, 20—22; 2 Sam. 24, 16; or reported what 
transpired on Mt. Nebo according to Deut. 34, 1—6 with- 
out a surviving human witness to tell the story of the death 
and burial of Moses, the servant of the Lord? Who but 
God could have written the first chapter in Job with all the 
rest of the book, which from beginning to end is of the same 
warp and woof? Who but He to whom past and present 
and future are an everlasting to-day and to whom the des- 
tinies of men and nations, the hearts of the great and the 
humble, and all the plans and ways of God from the be- 
ginning of time, when the morning stars sang together, to 
the fulness of time, when the Son of the Virgin was to be 
wounded for our transgressions, yea to the present time and 
to the end of time, were an open book, who but Omnis- 
cience himself could have indited the Psalms, the Proverbs, 
and the books of the Prophets from Isaiah to Malachi? 
Even as God has not left himself without witness, in that 
he did good, and gave rain from heaven, and fruitful sea- 
sons,!) so also he has not left himself without witness, in 
that he gave us his word, which gives and has at all times 
given explicit and implicit evidence of its divine origin, by 
which it is in all its parts the word of the living God. 

Did not, then, Moses and the Prophets, the Apostles 
and Evangelists, write what they wrote? St. Paul says: 
‘*7 have written the more boldly unto you;’’?) ‘‘I wrote to 
you in an epistle;’’®) ‘‘I wrote this same unto you;’’*) ‘‘I 
wrote unto you with many tears;’’®) ‘‘For this end also did 
I write;’’®) ‘‘Now the things which I write unto you, be- 
hold, before God, I lie not;’’”) ‘These things write I unto 


1) Acts 14, 17. 2) Rom. 15, 15. 3) 1 Cor. 5, 9. 
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thee;’’!) and St. John: ‘‘These things write we unto you;’’?) 


‘*These things write I unto you;’’*) ‘‘I write unto you 
fathers, . . . I write unto you, young men, . . . I write 
unto you, little children.’’*) Our Savior says: ‘‘Had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for #e wrote 
of me. But if ye believe not his writing’’ etc.®) ‘‘In them 
is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias;’’®) ‘‘Well did Esaias 
prophesy of you;’’") ‘‘David himself said in the book of 
Psalms.’’®) 

But then we have other texts, which say that Mic. 5, 2 
was ‘‘written dy the prophet,’’®) texts which were ‘‘spoken 
by Jeremy the prophet,’’™) ‘‘dy Esaias the prophet,’’™) ‘‘dy 
Daniel the prophet,’’”) ‘‘4y Jeremy the prophet,’’™) ‘‘dy 
the prophet Joel.’’™“) In all these cases and many others 
the Greek word is da, never in a single instance 570. And 
dca here indicates an intermediate agency, an instrument or 
organ, of an original cause or source. For both the prin- 
cipal cause and the medium are named, the one with 670 
and the other with 6:4, when we read: ‘‘Now all this was 
done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord dy the prophet.’’?) God was the speaker, the prophet 
was his organ of speech, the mouth of the Lord, wheredy 
the Zord spoke. Thus also the disciples of Jerusalem say: 
‘‘Lord, thou art God . . . who dy the mouth of thy servant 
David hast said, Why do the heathen rage?’’*) And St. Peter 
said: ‘‘Men and brethren, this scrzpture must needs have 
been fulfilled which the Holy Ghost BY the mouth of David 
spake before;’’?”) and Paul: ‘‘Well spake the Holy Ghost 
BY Esaias the prophet;’’!®) and ‘‘the sweet psalmist of Israel 
said, The Spirit of the Lord spake dy me, Azs word was in 


1) 1 Tim. 3, 14. 2) 1 John 1, 4. 3) 1John 2, 1. 
4) loc. v. 13. 5) John 5, 46 f. ~ 6) Matt. 13, 14. 
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my tongue.’’!) And what is thus said of several holy 
writers, is said of all the ‘‘prophets’’ in the ‘‘holy scrip- 
tures,’’ when St. Paul says: ‘‘Which ke (God) had prom- 
ised dy his prophets in the holy scriptures.’’?) And thus 
the doctrine and faith of the Christian church as expressed. 
in the Nicene creed saying, ‘‘who spake dy the prophets,’’ ®) 
is the doctrine of Scripture on the authorship of the Bible 
and the relation between the author proper and the penmen 
whom he employed. It was not an untruth when the aman- 
uensis of Paul wrote: ‘‘I, Tertius, who wrote this epistle,’’*) 
although he wrote an epistle of ‘‘Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ;’’®) and with equal truth, though still in another 
sense, could Paul say: ‘‘I wrote to you in an epistle,’’ 
although the real author of that epistle was not Paul, the 
servant, but the Lord whom Paul served and who dy him 
spoke not the word of men, but zz truth the word of God.°) 

Here, however, a querist may come in for an argument, 
and if he be of a certain familiar stripe, he will propose such 
questions as these: 

‘‘Do you not hold Luther’s Bible and the English Bible 
to be the word of God? Do you not, when you preach a 
sermon, claim for that sermon that the hearers should re- 
ceive it as the word of God, or for yourself that they should 
consider you a messenger of God by whom God would speak 
to them? Is not the Small Catechism the word of God? 
And do you claim that Luther was under divine inspiration 
when he translated the Bible or wrote the Catechism, and 
do you claim to be inspired when you preach?’’ Now, if 
the argument which lies in these questions has any point at 
all, it can only be this, that if Luther could write and we can 
preach the word of God without being under divine inspira- 
tion, the apostles and prophets may likewise without being 
under divine inspiration have written what they wrote; a 


1) 2 Sam. 23, 2. 2) Rome les 3) 6 Aadgoag dia TOV TpodyTr. 
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point which the querist would hardly be willing to make and 
which even Dr. Briggs and the like of him would not coun- 
tenance as it stands. But he who proves too much proves 
nothing. By the way, we are quite accustomed to encounter 
arguments of this caliber; logic is by no means the strong 
side of the assailants of scriptural positions. But we will not 
on that account herewith drop the line of inquiry introduced 
by the questioner, lest we should seem to go out of the way 
of a dilemma or what was intended as such. The matter is 
in fact very simple and so far from being an unanswerable 
objection to our doctrine, that it rather serves to confirm it. 
We can preach the word of God though we are not under 
divine inspiration, because Moses and the Prophets, the 
Evangelists and Apostles recorded the word of God under 
and by divine inspiration. The Small Catechism is the 
word of God because it is taken from the Bible,!) and the 
Bible is the word of God because it is given by inspiration 
of God. Luther’s Bible and the English Bible are the word 
of God because and inasmuch as the translators have taken 
what was in the mind of God from where it was laid down 
by inspiration, and have exhibited it in their vernacular by 
translation. 

But our questioner is ready for another effort. He will 
say: ‘‘Do you not concede that the Bible has a divine side 
and a human side?’’ 

We answer, ‘‘No; the Bible is simply the word of 
God.”? 

‘Very well,’’ he continues; ‘‘but did you not say that 
your sermons are the word of God? And do you not con- 
cede that your sermons have a human side?”’ 

Certainly, we answer; but that human side is not the 
word of God. It may be the human vehicle to bring the 
word of God in our sermon near the hearer, as, f. ex., a 


1) Cf. “‘Short Exposition,’’ QUARTERLY p. 43: Quest. 4. Whence has 
Luther taken this doctrine? Ans. From the Holy Scripture or the Bible. 
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figure of speech, a simile or parable, or some other contriv- 
ance of our own, and the hearer is free to set down as of 
to the point the words or figures or exemplifications we 
may have chosen. In short, whatever is of our own or any 
man’s making is human and is not the word of God, unless 
God have made it his own, as in the case of the Septuagint 
version where it is employed in the New Testament. And 
here, then, is the difference between an orthodox sermon 
or the English Bible and the Scriptures in their original 
tongues and form. An English sermon is the word of God 
as to its contents, inasmuch as the statements, the thoughts 
and sentiments, are taken, directly or indirectly, from the 
Scriptures, while the form of utterance is human, though it 
be in good keeping with the word of God. Not so with the 
Scriptures. They are as to form and substance, the thoughts 
and their utterance, the word of God, given by divine in- 
spiration. 

When on the day of Pentecost the apostles were filled 
with the Holy Ghost, they spoke ‘‘as the Spirit gave them 
utterance,’’?) when they spoke ‘‘the wonderful works of 
God.’’*) To his disciples Christ gave the comforting as- 
surance: ‘‘When they deliver you up, take no thought how 
or what ye shall speak; %) for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak;’’*) not only the substance, 
' but also the form of utterance should be given them; neither 
the one nor the other should be of their own, but a gift from 
without, from above; ‘‘for it is not ye that speak, but the 
Holy Ghost,’’ says the Savior.®) Thus also the inspiration 
of Scripture, in which ‘‘holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,’’®) did not extend only to 
every thought, but also to the words, and not only to the 
choice of words, but also to the forms of words. St. Paul 


1) Acts 2, 4. 2) Acts 2, 11. 
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bases an argument on the fact that in Gen. 22, 18 the sin- 
gular, not the plural form of the word yu, seed, is used. 
‘*He saith not, And to thy seeds, as of many, but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ.’’!) Likewise Christ ar- 
gues from the single word O71", Gods, Ps. 82, 6; and terms 
this word ‘‘Scripture,’’ which ‘‘cannot be broken,’’ since 
it is ‘‘the word of God.’’”) ‘That David ‘‘in spirit’’ applies 
the word ‘‘Zord’’ to Christ, Ps. 110, 1, is also made the 
basis of an argument,*) and the same word as recorded from 
the mouth of Sara, Gen. 18, 12, who is on that account held 
up as a model to her daughters by the apostle.*) Paul, the 
‘‘apostle of the Gentiles,’’ makes his point, ‘‘that the Gen- 
tiles might glorify God for his mercy,’’ by quoting a num- 
ber of texts in which the word ‘‘Geztzles’’ occurs.>) Simi- 
lar instances of arguments based upon single words quoted 
from the Old Testament Scripture we have in Heb. 4, 7; 
7, 20 4.3: 8, 83-135 12, 26 4) PAnd Stren! event citorms 
from the word my, thou hast ascended, Ps. 68, 18., that the 
Lord there addressed is not the Father, but the Son, God 
who in Christ had previously descended, humiliated him- 
self, before he ‘‘ascended up far above all heavens, that he 
might fill all things.’’*) If interpretation is the art or pro- 
cess ‘‘of finding out the true sense of any form of words, 
that is, the sense which their author intended to convey,’’”) 
such exquisite specimens of apostolical exegesis as we have 
them in Gal. 3, 16 and Eph. 4, 8. 9 most certainly indicate 
that the Author of Scripture intended to convey a certain 
sense by certain words and forms of words deliberately 
chosen for their intended purpose. 


1) Gal. 3, 16: ov Aéyer* Kat rote orépuaow, a Exit ToAAdY, GAN we éd’ Evde. 
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Viewed in the light of Scripture as we have hitherto 
turned it on the subject before us, such distinctions as that 
quoted by Dr. Briggs from a manuscript of Prof. H. B. Smith, 
who says that ‘‘Inspiration is plenary —not verbal’’?), must. 
appear utterly untenable. And while the doctrine of the 
divine inspiration of Scripture is wholly an article of faith, 
based upon Scripture itself, yet it is equally true that under 
certain suppositions the denial of the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture is preposterous even in the forum of reason and 
common sense. In his inaugural ‘‘declaration,’’ Dr. Briggs 
professed to believe the Scriptures ‘‘the infallible rule of 
faith and practice.’’”) And speaking of his inaugural ad- 
dress he says: ‘‘The whole intent of my discourse was to 
exalt the authority of Holy Scripture by showing that its 
essential contents, as they appear in the discipline of Bib- 
lical Theology, evince divine authority. I endeavored to 
remove the obstacles to divine authority set up by some 
dogmaticians of modern times, in order to get at the real 
divine authority lodged in the teachings of Scripture, that 
I might show that Holy Scripture is indeed the infallible 
rule of faith and practice.’’) And now, among the ‘‘ob- 
stacles’’ he endeavors to remove, we find precisely that of 
Verbal Inspiration. He says, ‘‘The second barrier, keeping 
men from the Bible, is the dogma of verbal inspiration.’ *) 
By denying its verbal inspiration he would establish or exalt 
the authority of Scripture, by which it is the infallible rule 
of faith and practice. It is not probable that the Doctor 
would be willing to trust his temporal affairs to such prin- 
ciples and practice. He would, most likely, decline to 
place his signature to a contract and thereby make it bind- 
ing, unless he knew what the contract said and in what 
terms. Such, at least, is very properly the rule among 
business men, and a general suspension of this rule would 


1) Briggs, Authority of Holy Scripture, p. 92. 
2) Ibid. p. 10. 3) Ibid. p. 86. 4) Ibid. p. 31. 
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lead to a general confusion in the business world and very 
largely to a suspension of business itself. A man may leave 
the wording of his will and testament to his lawyer, but not 
because he considered the words or forms of words of minor 
importance, but for the very reason that he would make 
sure of having the document in such words as shall clearly 
and definitely express what the will should say, and he is 
not supposed to authenticate the instrument by his signature 
without such assurance. Says a prominent jurist: ‘‘A tes- 
tator, even though ignorant of the language in which the 
will is expressed, should feel assured that the language 
used’) expresses his intentions rightly, and where doubt is 
entertained on this point, the correctness and bona fides”) 
of the translation should be satisfactorily established in pro- 
bate.’’®) And: ‘‘The civil law required that the written 
will of a blind person should be read over to him and ap- 
proved by him in presence of the subscribing witnesses. 
Our common law lays down no such imperative rule; but 
with regard to both blind and illiterate, and all who cannot 
read what is written out as their will, requires satisfactory 
proof of some kind to the effect that the testator knew and 
approved of the contents of the will which was executed as 
his own. Such a will may be read over to the testator be- 
fore signing, apart from his witnesses; or it may be shown 
that the contents were correctly made known to him with- 
out any formal reading at all; Arvovided it appear, on the 
whole, that the instrument as drawn up and executed, con- 
stituted his own testamentary disposition as intended by 
him. Less than thts, however, ts unacceptable; and where 
the will, without being read over or examined, is signed by 
the testator upon an assurance that it has been prepared 
according to his instructions, when in point of fact it has 


1) The Italics here and below, unless otherwise noticed, are our own. 
2) Author’s Italics. 
3) Schouler, Law of Wills, II ed. 2 259. 
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not been, probate should be refused. Corresponding con- 
siderations may apply to the wills of those who are deaf, 
but not blind; and a testator of this latter description would 
fitly assure himself that the instrument!) is correct by vead- . 
tng wt over instead of having it read to him; and here, once 
more, the controlling question would be whether the instru- 
ment in question embraced his testamentary intentions.’??) 

Or how do our legislative assemblies proceed when 
about to establish a law, a “‘rule of practice’’ for which not 
even infallibility, but only binding authoritativeness is 
claimed? Do they agree to establish a law, say, to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicants to minors, or to impose a tax 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem on imported books, and then 
leave it to the clerk to formulate and publish the law and 
enter it on the Session Acts and the Revised Statutes? 
No; the draft of the Bill being carefully prepared, the Bill 
is introduced and heard by the assembly in ‘‘first reading’? ; 
then, on another day, in ‘‘second reading’’; then it goes 
to a committee, there to be most carefully looked into; 
then it is reported, heard in ‘‘third reading,’’ is open for 
discussion, and is finally rejected or, with or without alter- 
ations, adopted and thus made a law, an authoritative rule 
of practice. And even with all these precautions, the law 
may miscarry in its application because of a lack of exact- 
ness in its terms, an improper choice or arrangement of 
words, and a future legislative body may have to go to work 
and try to do better. 

And here we have the book of God,*) wherein God 
would infallibly and with divine authority tell us what to 
believe in matters of faith, what to do and what to forbear 
in matters of life and practice, what to rejeet as error or 
falsehood, and we are told by our neologists that to exalt 
the authority of this book we must deny its verbal inspira- 


1) which is the written document. A. G. 
2) Ibid. ¢ 317. 3) Briggs 1. c. p. 29. 
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tion, that ‘‘the divine authority is not in the style or in the 
words, but in the concept.’’!) This is as unreasonable as 
it is unscriptural and untheological. ‘There is consistency 
in the denial of both verbal and real inspiration, the divine 
authoritativeness of the Bible, its claim to being called the 
book of God or the word of God and an infallible rule of 
faith and practice. But the position of such as Prof. H. B. 
Smith and Dr. Briggs is simply an untenable position of 
men who do not connect any definite sense with their own 
words, who speak of a book of God which is in their own 
mind no longer a book of God, of plenary inspiration which 
is neither plenary nor inspiration, of an infallible rule which 
is to them neither infallible nor a rule. 

To us, the Bible is a rule, and not only.a rule, but ¢he 
rule of all doctrine and practice, of divine authority, of un- 
questioned infallibility, from which there is no appeal, while 
to it appeal must be granted from all preaching and teach- 
ing in spiritual things, all versions and expositions, all 
creeds and confessions, orthodox as well as heterodox, 
ancient as well as modern, because in Scripture, and only 
in Scripture, we have the things of the Spirit of God, 
uttered and spoken in the words of the Holy Ghost.?) 


Aw G. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 


By C. F. W. WALTHER.1) 


(Translated from the German.) 


Part First. 
The Church. 


THESIS I. 

The church in the proper sense of the word is the com- 
munion of saints, i. e., the community of all those who, 
having been through the Gospel called from out of the lost 
and condemned human race by the Holy Ghost, truly be- 
lieve in Christ and are by such faith sanctified and em- 
bodied in Christ. 

Hpiincce aco iopeomscle 1k COL tos eee 

a7 coe Matta ba Bae SORR ae Sera. 


THESIS II. 


No one who is godless, a hypocrite, irregenerate, or a 
heretic, is a member of the church in the proper sense of 
the word. 


Roni.3; 97... 4 John tu) Joh, 45). 6: 


THESIS III. 
The church in the proper sense of the word is invisible. 


Luke 17, 20. 21. 1 Pet. 2,5. 2 Tim. 2,19. Vid. sub 
shes nels 


‘THESIS IV. 

This true church of believers and saints it is to which 
Christ has given the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
which is, therefore, the real and only possessor and bearer 
of the spiritual, divine and heavenly blessings, rights, 


1) These 7heses are embodied in a book entitled ‘‘Die Stimme unserer 
Kirche in der Frage von Kirche und Amt,’’ first published in 1852. 
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powers, offices, etc. which Christ has procured and which 
are to be found in His church. 
Matt. 16, 15—19. 18, 18. John 20, 22. 23. Matt. 
28, 20. John 3, 28. 29; cf. 2 Cor. 11, 2; Eph. 
5, 32; Ps. 68, 12.—1 Cor. 3, 21—23. Gal. 4, 26. 
PPet. 2,9; 


THESIS V. 

Although the true church in the proper sense of the 
word is, as to its essence, invisible, yet its presence is per- 
ceivable, its marks being the pure preaching of the word 
of God and the administration of the holy sacraments ac- 
cording to Christ’s institution. 

Mark 4, 26. 27; y. 14. Matt.-13, 38. is2 5540211. 

Matt. 28, 18—20. Mark 16, 16. 1 Cor. 10, 17. 
12,43: 


THESIS VI. 

In an improper sense, the visible community of all 
that have been called, i. e., of all who attend the preaching 
of the word, professing adherence thereto, and partake of 
the sacraments, a community consisting of good and evil 
men, is also, in accordance with holy Scripture, called the 
(universal catholic) church, and the several divisions 
thereof, i. e., the congregations here and there existing, 
in which the word of God is preached and the sacraments 
are administered, are called (particular) churches, and 
that, because in these visible gatherings the invisible, true, 
properly so called, church of believers, saints, and children _ 
of God is concealed, and since without the aggregate of the 
called no elect must be sought. 

Matt. 13,47. 48: 25, 1. 2.. 22,425)04 ea 


THESIS Viz 
Even as the visible communities in which the essen- 
tials of the word and sacraments remain do, because of 
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the invisible church of true believers in them’ contained, 

according to the word of God bear the name of churches: 

so likewise they, because of the true invisible church con- 

cealed in them, though there be but two or three, have and. 

hold the power which Christ has given to his entire church. 
Mattale iis. 16819. 8. Toe 20. 


THESIS VUI. 


Although, wherever God’s word and sacraments are not 
wholly denied, but essentially remain, though the word of 
God be not there preached in all its purity, nor the sacra- 
ments administered in full conformity with Christ’s ordi- 
nance, God still gathers unto himself a holy church of his 
elect: yet every man is, for his salvation’s sake, bound to 
flee from all false teachers and to turn away from all het- 
erodox churches or sects, and by word and deed to adhere 
to the orthodox church and its orthodox preachers, wher- 
ever he may find them. 

A. Galbie2.o 1 Kings 19544. 182 Rev..2;24.. 2 Sam. 

Loety 

B., Deuter, 13;,1--32 (Matt. 7,15. 24200244 (ACisS 
20; 30..31. Rom; 1654/4185) 1 Con. 1Os46 021. 
P.Cor2 115/19, “2 Core 6, 14-18) sal 5,9. Tit. 
3,00: Div 2 John 1004 Lin Revs 18,4. 

Ce Matt. 10,°325 333 Vhke 9,226). Rom: 10,-9-5 10: 
Luke 10,16. Matt. 10, 14. 15. 40.41. 2 Tim. 
1,8. 1Cor.1, 10—13s_Eph. 4,;3—6.. 1 John 2,19. 
Heb. 10, 25. Matt. 18,17. Acts 2, 42. 44. 46. 47. 


THESIS IX. 


Fellowship with the invisible church only, to which 
alone all those precious promises pertaining to the church 
have been given, is unconditionally necessary in order to 
obtain salvation. 


Rom,-.3; 28... ets’ 4, 12.6 Rom.10,:13414.°17: 
18 
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Part Second. 
The Holy Ministry, or the Pastoral Office. 
THESIS I. 


The holy ministry, or the pastoral office, is an office 
distinct from the priesthood possessed by all believers. 


1 Pet. 2,9. Rev..1, 6: 5; 10: 1/Cor!12, 29: (Rom: 
10):15: Fant 3 


THESIS II. 


The ministerial or pastoral office is not a human ordi- 
nance, but an office instituted by God himself. 


Ps. 68, 12. Jer. 3,15. Joel 2, 23.—Matt. 10. Matt. 
28,18—20. Luke 9,1—10. Mark 16,15. John 20, 
21—23. 21,15—17. Luke 10, 1—22.—Acts 20, 28. 
1Cor.12, 28.29. Eph. 4, 11.—1 Pet.5,1. 2 John1. 
3Jobhn 1. Col. 457, )Phil. 2, 25. dior a1 


THESIS III. 


The ministry is not an arbitrary office, but an office 
which the church is enjoined to establish and to which the 
church to the end of time is ordinarily obligated. 


Matt. 28, 19. 20. 


THESIS IV. 


The ministry is not a special order of superior holiness, 
contradistinct from the common order of Christians, as the 
Levitical priesthood was, but an office of service. 


1 Pet. 2,9. Rev. 1,6. Gal. 3, 28. Matt. 23, 812. 
1 Cor. 3; \5.. 12:Cor,.4, 5) Coliaeeeaeias: 
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THESIS V. 


The ministerial office has the power of preaching the 
gospel and administering the sacraments, and the power of 
a spiritual judicatory. 

Matt. 28, 19: 20. John 20, 21.23. John 21, 15. 16. 

iMCore4 Fi: 


THESIS VI. 


The ministerial office is conferred by God through the 
congregation, the possessor of all church power, or the 
keys, by the divinely prescribed call of such congregation. 
The Ordination of the persons called, with laying on of 
hands, is not of divine institution, but an apostolico-eccle- 
siastical ordinance, and only a public and solemn confirma- 
tion of that call. 


Matt. 18, 15—20. 1 Pet. 2,5—10. Acts 1, 15—26. 
64-6; 


THESIS VII. 


The holy ministry is the power conferred by God 
through the congregation as possessing the priesthood and 
all church power, to exercise the rights of the spiritual 
priesthood in public office and in the name of the com- 
munity. ; 

See sub Theses IV and VII of Part First, and Theses I, 

IV, V, VI of Part Second. 


THESIS VIII. 


The ministerial office is the highest office in the church, 
the office whence all other ecclesiastical offices flow. 


Matt. 16,19. 18,18. John 20, 21—23. 17Tim.3,1.5.7. 
Syateed Cana tis Tita 7. sHebo13) iv) Acts 6, 
1—6. 1 Tim. 5,17. Rom. 12, 8. 
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THESIS IX. 


To the ministerial office réverence is due and uncon- 
ditional obedience, when the preacher comes with the word 
of God; but the preacher has no dominion in the church; 
he has not, therefore, the right of making new laws, of arbi- 
trarily regulating adiaphora and ceremonies, and of impos- 
ing and executing excommunication alone, without the pre- | 
vious judgment of the entire congregation. 


A. 1 Cor. 12;:28. Eph. 4, 11: ‘Acts,20, 28.94 Cor 
4,1. 2 Cor. 5, 18—20. Luke 10, 16. Heb. 13,17. 
1 Thess. 5, 12.13. 1Tim.5,17—19. Gal. 6, 6—10. 
Matt. 10, 12—15. 

B. Matt. 20, 25.26. 23,8. John 18, 36. 1 Pet. 5, 1—3. 
2Cor. 8382 PCors7i35., 33534. 

C. Matt. 18, 15—20. 1Cor.5,4. 3John 9.10. 2 Cor. 
2,36: 17 Fim 208 


THESIS X. 


The ministerial office by divine right comprises also 
the office of judging doctrine; but hereto the laymen also 
are entitled, who, therefore, also sit and vote together with 
the ministers in ecclesiastical courts and councils. 


1 Cor. 10, 15.16. 1 John 4, eivw Jour iu a 
1 Thess. 5,12. Matt. 7, 15.16. John 10,5. Acts 
PL Acts 1s: A. G. 
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Gxegetical Cheology. 


WHAT IS EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY? 


Theology may be considered zz concreto, as it is in- 
herent in a theologian, being that aptitude which consti- 
tutes him a theologian; or z# adstracto, as it is laid down in 
books and treatises exhibiting what the theologian should 
know, and the rules and principles which the theologian 
should observe and maintain, as a theologian. The same 
may be said also of exegetical theology. In fact, exegetical 
theology is not a species or a part of theology, but theology 
viewed in a certain relation, as related to certain objects 
and functions wherewith a theologian’s mind is occupied. 
We do not know of four theologies, doctrinal, exegetical, 
historzcal, and practical, but of one true theology in its 
various aspects. Neither do we distinguish four kinds or 
classes of theologians, dogmatic theologians, exegetical 
theologians, etc.; but the same theologian’s selfsame theo- 
logical mind is directed upon the various fields or objects 
of theological lore and occupied with the various operations 
of theological practice. Even in the same performance, as 
in the preparation or delivery of a sermon, thé same theo- 
logical mind may be, not only successively, but even simul- 
taneously, occupied in various theological ways, exegetic- 
ally, historically, dogmatically, and homiletically. But 
when the theologian is occupied in seeking and finding 
and establishing and setting forth the true sense of holy 
Scripture, and inasmuch as he is so occupied, he exerts 
himself exregetically; and the aptitude of his mind by vir- 
tue of which he is capable of thus exerting himself is his 
theology; and his theology as qualified for and directed upon 
such exegetical performances is his exegetical theology. 
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Thus, then, exegetical theology is primarily and prop- 
erly an aptitude of the mind. Nota natural faculty; for no 
one is a theologian by nature. ‘The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolish- 
ness unto him; neither can he knowthem.’) The aptitude 
of theology, and of exegetical theology especially must be 
acquired, and even its acquisition is not a mere natural 
process or achievement, but the acquisition of a gift of God 
achieved under the guidance of God and in the power of 
God. Cleopas and his companion on their way to Emmaus 
were ignorant of the true sense of the Scriptures, until 
Christ, ‘‘beginning at Moses and all the prophets, ex- 
pounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself.’’?) And also of the ‘‘eleven and them 
that were with them’? it is said: ‘‘Then opened he their 
understanding, that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures.’’) Exegetical theology is habitus practicus Uedc- 
dotog¢, a God-given practical habitude. It is that aptitude in 
which the man of Ethiopia was deficient, who, when he was 
asked, ‘‘Understandest thou what thou readest?’’ replied, 
‘“How can I, except some man should guide me?’’*) and 
which was manifest in Philip when he ‘‘opened his mouth 
and began at the same scripture and preached unto him 
Jeésus.’?°) 

The task for which the exegete must be qualified being 
the interpretation of Scripture, the specific nature of such 
qualification will, in a measure, appear from a consideration 
of the nature of such task. 

Scripture is the written word of God composed in words 
of human speech or language with which God has for all 
times connected certain thoughts which were in his mind 
when he indited those words and which he would by such 
words convey to the minds of those who should read or 


We Cor. 2,714: 2) Iwke 24, 27. 3) Luke 24, 33. 45. 
4) Acts 8, 30. f. 5) Ibid. v. 35. 
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hear these words as they were chosen and arranged by in- 
spiration of God, in order that those thoughts of God should 
produce in the minds and hearts of men the effects intended 
by such utterances. But these effects are not to be wrought 
by magic, as a conjurer’s unintelligible incantations may be. 
effective; but the word of God directs itself to the human 
understanding, suggesting to the reader or hearer certain 
notions or ideas and establishing in the mind of the reader or 
hearer the relations of such notions or ideas, viz. the relations 
which exist between a subject and its predicate, or which 
are indicated by attributive or adverbial words, phrases, or 
clauses, in rational human speech. This is condescension 
in the Spirit of God; but condescension to rational mind, 
not to irrational instincts; to rational intellect, which is so 
organized and constituted as to be capable of spiritual en- 
lightenment, of being imbued with knowledge, not only of 
temporal, but also of spiritual things. Even to the heathen 
nations that walked in their own ways, God ‘‘left not him- 
self without witness;’’1) by the works of creation and pres- 
ervation he ‘‘shewed unto them,’’*?) what might thus be 
known of him by rational beings. Brutes might see the 
sun and moon and stars and hear the peals of thunder; 
but men, seeing the visible things, were capable of seeing 
at the same time ‘‘invisible things,’’ not with their eyes, 
but vooduseva, as by the inner vision of a rational mind, of 
which the brute is destitute. This is the peculiar oxy- 
moron in the passage here referred to,*) and its solution; 
ta dopata... xadoodrae, the zzvzszble things . . . are seen, but 
not with the sense of sight by the eye of the body, but 
voovusva, as by mental perception. Since the world was 
made, man, seeing with his eyes the zomjyata, the works 
of God, would with his vod, his rational mind, behold the 
maker of such works, who is himself dopazoc, invisible, but 


1) Acts 14, 16. 17. 2) Rom. 1, 19. 
3) Rom. 1, 20. Ta yap adpara avrov az6 Kricewe Kéopov Toic ToLHUacw vootusva 
xaVoparat. 
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who by his wondrous works suggests himself and his didco¢ 
Obvapus xat Geeorns, his eternal power and Godliness,') to 
those by whom he would be sought and found.”?) Thus 
also by his written word God would manifest himself to 
rational minds, and not only his existence, but also ra 
dopata adtod, the invisible things of him, and not only such 
attributes of his deory¢ as his eternal power and wisdom, 
but also his grace and mercy, his good and gracious will, 
his counsels and decrees and their ways and means of 
execution. And as the existence of God and his divine 
majesty is suggested and may be known by the works of 
God, so all the counsel of God and whatever he would have 
us know concerning him is suggested and may be known 
by the word of God. Both the works of God in the uni- 
verse and the words of God in the Scriptures are signs 
suggestive of certain truths relative to God and the relation 
between God and man, the former suggesting truths of 
natural theology, the latter, of revealed theology. 

But Scripture as well as Nature must be interpreted 
in order that the truths which may de derived from them 
should actually de derived by those for whom they are in- 
tended. And while only rational minds cam interpret the 
signs of nature or of Scripture, not every rational mind is 
so conditioned or constituted that it actually wz// interpret 
them. The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork;*) but Lalande, the 
Astronomer, declared that he had searched the heavens 
far and wide and had nowhere found a trace of God; and 
Laplace explained to Napoleon that he had not once men- 
tioned God in his System of Celestial Mechanics, because 
he had no use for that ‘‘hypothesis.’’ Others have turned 
around and read Pantheism into the universe. In fact, the 
human mind in its fallen state has been for ages and is 
to-day the world over very little disposed to interpret as it 
should the book of Nature, though its characters stand forth 


1) Not veérnc, Godhead. 2) Acts 17,27. | 3) Ps. 19, 1. 


OE ,  ——— 
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in bold relief to-day as they did in the days of Job. As 
children would view hieroglyphics and note and count and 
compare and copy.the stars and birds and reptiles, etc., 
there depicted, amusing themselves and others, but re- 
posing in profound ignorance of the intended meaning of © 
those signs and never so much as thinking that they had 
any meaning at all, so men, even men of learning priding 
themselves as naturalists, grope about in God’s encyclo- 
pedia, every article of which should teach them precisely 
what they utterly fail to understand ‘‘through the ignorance 
that is in them, because of the blindness of their heart.’’)) 

But owing to this ignorance and blindness of his heart, 
man, indisposed properly to interpret the works of God in 
Nature, is even less disposed to interpret as he should the 
word of Godin Scripture. This word of God, it is true, was 
not composed in a language devised expressly for the pur- 
pose of thereby uttering what was in the mind of God, as it 
might have been, if God had chosen thus to communicate 
with man, but in languages which had been in substance the 
spoken languages of men before they were made the vehicle 
of divine thought to be conveyed to human minds. ‘These 
languages, Hebrew and Greek, having thus been for all 
times elevated to the dignity of sacred languages, the vo- 
cabularies and the grammatical forms and structure of which 
were adopted and adapted by the Holy Spirit to serve the 
purpose of a divine revelation to man, it, of course, be- 
comes incumbent upon those who would interpret the zpszs- 
sima verba Spiritus Sanctz to acquire a knowledge, and not 
only a superficial, but a thorough knowledge of and famili- 
arity with these languages, just as, if God had chosen to 
frame a new language for this purpose, the study of that 
language would have become the task of those who would 
equip themselves for exegetical theology. But while the 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek must be looked upon as 
an indispensable prerequisite for the interpretation of the 


1) Eph. 4, 18. 
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Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, such linguistic preparation 
does not constitute a man a theologian qualified for exeget- 
ical work, the interpretation of Scripture. To the Gentiles 
in the days of St. Paul the gospel of Christ was ‘‘foolish- 
ness,’’!) though it was preached to them in Greek, and 
they are expressly termed “Eddyvec, Greeks, by the apostle.) 
A philologian may be able to point out all the peculiar- 
ities of Pauline and Petrine diction, of the Pastoral epistles, 
of the book of Job and the prophesies of Isaiah, all the 
linguistic beauties of the Song of Songs and of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark, and yet be only a philologian and 
in no sense a theologian, but the very reverse, an im- 
pugner of all sound theology. As a philologian he may 
render very valuable services to the theologian who knows 
how to avail himself of such services. He may write a lin- 
guistically excellent Grammar of New Testament Greek, or 
a grammatical commentary which may conclusively settle 
a multitude of grammatical questions and difficulties, thus 
rendering services which the theologian should gratefully 
accept and utilize,®) and yet deserving the name of a theo- 
logian far less than many a man who had never learned the 
Greek alphabet and would not know if he held the Hebrew 
Bible upside down. 

Biblical linguistics, then, must not be confounded with 
exegetical theology, the former being part of the equipment 
of a theologian, not theology itself. There are still other 
substdia theologica, such as biblical archaeology, biblical 
geography, contemporary history, Assyriology, Egyptology, 
all of which should be made subservient to exegetical the- 
ology, but are not themselves either jointly or severally 
theology in any proper sense of the term. A man may be 
conversant with all these disciplines, and still be void of true 
theology. A man may be a celebrated astronomer, familiar 


1) 1 Cor. 1, 23. 2) 1 Cor. 1, 22.'24. 
3) — though also in such works of untheological biblical philologians 
the lack of true theology will not fail to make itself most painfully felt. 
; 
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with the stars, computing their movements and positions 
for thousands of years, and yet fail to find in them a trace 
oi their sublime testimony to the power and wisdom of their 
Maker. And a man may be a linguist quoted as an authority 
in Hebrew and Greek, an ingenious writer of commentaries ~ 
covering the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, and failing 
to find Him, who from Genesis to Revelation is the Alpha 
and Omega of the book of God, to whom “‘all the prophets 
give witness,’’") fail to find that very God who by the Scrip- 
tures would reveal himself and the counsel of our salvation, 
the mysteries of his grace. And should such a man, to 
whom true theology has remained a hidden wisdom and 
even foolishness, be termed a theologian, /ucus a mom 
fucendo? Lather is right when he says: ‘‘As to the inter- 
nal clearness, no man sees one Iota in Scriptures, unless 
he have the Spirit of God; all have darkened hearts, so 
that, even if they profess and know how to propound all 
that Scripture contains, yet they know and truly understand 
nothing thereof. ... For the Spirit is required in order to 
understand all Scripture and any part thereof.’’*) And Chem- 
nitz truly says: ‘‘The gift of interpreting (Sexipture) is not 
without the church in the unregenerate; for it is the light 
of the Holy Spirit received in the hearts of godly men. »28) 
Yet we must not confound exegetical theology with the 
state of regeneration. The two are not identical. While no 
unregenerate man is truly a theologian, not every regener- 
ate man is apt to perform the various tasks of a theologian. 
Every general is a soldier; but not every soldier is a general. 


D) Acts 10, 43; cf. Lake 24, 27: John 5, 39. 
2) Si de interna claritate dixeris, mulins homo unum iota in Scriptaris 
Widet, nisi qui Spiritum Dei habet; ommes Lebent obscuratum cor, its ut si 


P Seri 
ef add quemlibet cius partem intelligendam. Opp. Jen. Lat. vol. IIT, 
Sol. Té3, b. 

3) Donum interpretationis mon est extra ecclesiam, im nom rematis; est 
enim lumen Spiritus Sancti acceptum im cordibus pioram. Exam. Conc. 
Trid@. Sess. WV, decr. I, cam. U1, £. 57. 
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There may be greater bravery and loyalty in a private than 
in his general; yet it may be impossible to make a gen- 
eral of that private. To be a general requires more knowl- 
edge, more experience, more training, superior talents, 
greater ability. Thus also every true theologian is a truly 
regenerate man, a Christian, but a Christian with certain 
qualifications many or most of which are not found nor 
sought in most of his fellow Christians. There may be 
greater strength and energy of faith and love in a theo- 
logian’s wife than in her husband; but she is not for that 
reason what he is; she may be unable to define any article 
of her faith, or to analyse any text upon which it is based, or 
to frame any argument wherewith to refute any antithesis 
in a theological controversy. The martyrdom of Blandina 
is for all times one of the most illustrious ensamples of 
Christian heroism recorded, though the only words she has 
left to history are ‘‘I am a Christian, and no wickedness is 
committed among us;’’) but Stephen was a martyr not 
only of the Christian faith, but also of Christian theology, 
also of exegetical theology.) 

Maintaining, as we must, that exegetical theology is 
theology, nothing less, we find no difficulty in defining in 
what sense or aspect theology is eregetzcal theology. It is 
theology in its occupation with the text of Scripture as the 
source and norm of doctrine and rule of life and practice, 
and intent upon finding and propounding the true sense 
of such text. The theologian is exegetically occupied when 
he searches the Scriptures and finds therein and draws 
therefrom and establishes by and exhibits as from the word 
of Scripture whatever the Holy Spirit has laid down in any 
text or book of Scripture for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, for consolation 
and comfort in life and death; and the aptness to perform 
this is exegetical theology. Ay Ase 


1) Xproriavy eit, kal wap’ juiv ovdév GavAov yivera. Euseb. H. E. V, 1. 
2) Acts 7. 
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PARAGRAPHS ON TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


Baik, 

Textual criticism in exegetical theology is the art or 

process of establishing the genuine text of the canonical 

books of the Old and New Testaments or any part or pas- 
sage thereof. 


$28 


The autograph manuscripts of all the books of holy 
Scripture have long ago disappeared. 


Eee 
No one of the apograph manuscripts of the Old or the 
New Testament or of any biblical book can claim to ex- 
hibit the original text unaltered in all its parts. 


§ 4. 

The entire original text of Scripture has, however, 
doubtless been preserved and handed down from the days 
of the inspired writers to the present time in the various 
transcripts extant, which constitute the material and chief 
sources of textual criticism. 


§ 5. 

The testimony of the codices exhibiting collections of 
books of the Old or the New Testament in their original 
tongues is corroborated and supplemented by that of frag- 
mentary transcripts, of earlier rabbinical literature, of the 
eatly fathers of the church, of the ancient versions, and, 
for the Old Testament, by evidence embodied in the New 
Testament. 

SiG: 

No text or form of a text should be accepted merely on 
the strength of conjectural criticism from internal evidence, 
without the testimony of any of the sources enumerated in 
the preceding paragraph. 
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$7. 


The fact that the sources of the textual criticism of the 
Bible are very extensive and numerous, more so than those 
available for establishing any other ancient text of which 
the autograph has disappeared, is so far from being of dis- 
advantage to biblical criticism, that, while it greatly aug- 
ments the work of the critic, it secures to the results of 
such work the highest degree of reliability. 


§ 8. 


The various sources of textual criticism are not of equal 
value, and here as elsewhere testimony and evidence should 
be estimated by weight, not by numbers. 


$79. 


Earlier manuscripts are generally of greater critical 
weight than those of a later date, the works of the Greek 
Fathers, than those of the Latin Fathers, their exegetical 
or polemical writings, than their sermons with quotations 
from memory, the more literal versions, than those which 
adhere less strictly to the original, though the former be 
less smooth and the latter more polished. ° 


6. 10. 


Evidence in favor of a reading is of greater weight, 
the greater the variety of mutually independent sources is 
whence such evidence is derived, while interdependence of 
witnesses tends to weaken their testimony. 


Siti 


Readings easily accounted for by the assumption of 
unintentional deviations owing to an error of szght, of hear- 
ing, of memory, or of understanding should generally pre- 
vail over readings not admitting of such explanation. 
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S02: 

A reading giving a synonym of rare occurrence should 
generally have the preference over another giving a syn- 
onym of frequent occurrence, as it is more probable that 
the latter has been intentionally or unintentionally substi- 
tuted for the former than, vrce versa, the former for the 
latter. 


§ 13. 

Readings really or apparently exceptional as to gram- 
mar or style, or affording harmonistic, historical, geograph- 
ical, doctrinal, or other, difficulties, and not readily ac- 
counted for as owing to unintentional errors of sight, etc., 
should generally prevail over readings whereby such diffi- 
culties may appear to have been intentionally avoided or 
removed. 


§ 14. 
A reading in which all the best codices and versions 


and a number of Fathers agree, should, as a mle, be con- 
sidered genuine. 


$.15. 
A word or passage not found in any of the more ancient 


codices and versions nor in any of the Greek Fathers, is 
probably spurious. 


§ 16. 


A word or clause not required by the context, and 
rendered doubtful by many various readings without a de- 
cided preponderance of testimony in favor of any of them, 
is probably an interpolation whereby various transcribers 
have endeavored to supply a seeming deficiency. 

A. G. 
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Historical Chealogy. 


THE MALUM. PIETISTICUM IN. SPENER’S 
‘*PIA DESIDERIA.”’ 


Pietism is largely looked upon as a sanitary movement, 
as an effort to cure the church of certain ailments which 
not only impaired its well-being, but endangered the very 
life of the body ecclesiastic. ‘This was certainly what the 


leaders of the movement themselves and their followers pro- © 


fessed. Spener, the father of Pietism in Lutheran Germany, 
when he published what may be termed the program of the 
campaign, his Pra Destderta‘), divided his treatise into 
two chief parts, the first comprising a series of grievances 
or complaints, the other, a series of recommendations — 
complaints as to the deplorable state of the church, and 
recommendations of certain measures and means whereby 
the diseased and debilitated church might be healed and 
invigorated. 

Now, this conception of Pietism is not necessarily tan- 
tamount to a justification of the pietistic movement, even 
if we concede, as we do, that the Pietists were not con- 
cerned about curing a healthy subject, but that the church 
was indeed affected with certain ailments crying for a cure. 
Not every drug is a remedy, and what may be intended for 
a cure may be worse than the disease. But we are not 
ready to admit that Pietism was really a curative process, 
but hold that it was itself a disease, a most insidious malady, 
very rightly diagnosed by Loescher as malum pietisticum. 
The symptoms of this disease are not. to be sought in the 
various and frequent excesses about the hearthstones of 
Pietism, as at Halberstadt, Giessen, Hamburg, Lueneburg; 


1) First printed as a preface to Arnd’s Postil in 1675 and republished 


in a separate edition in the same year. 
‘ 
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they did not appear in the course of its development, per- 
haps abnormal development under unfavorable local circum- 
stances or personal influences; but the malum pietisticum 
is clearly discernible from its very beginning, even in Spener 
and the Pra Desideria. 

It is not our purpose to give a complete and exhaustive 
analysis of the Pra Deszderta. Much of what Spener here 
says was eminently pertinent and timely, evincing a deep 
concern for the welfare of the church. But in justice to 
the church of those days two things must not be concealed. 
The first is that Spener has unduly exaggerated when he 
made such statements as that the ‘‘spiritual estate,’’ the 
ministry, was ‘‘totally depraved’’!) in his day. ‘This was 
not true, Spener himself being in evidence to the contrary 
together with hundreds of worthy ministers among his con- 
temporaries, who with all faithfulness performed their min- 
isterial duties. In the second place we must bear in mind 
that what Spener laid to the burden of the church was not 
said or to be understood as with reference to congregations 
as we have them in America to-day, but with reference to 
the entire populations of cities and country districts, to so- 
ciety at large, every member of which was in those days 
looked upon as in connection with the parish within the 
territory of which he or she resided, and under the spiritual 
care of the pastor or pastors of such territory or parish. 
What would the record of our city congregations be if the 
religious life of the entire wards within which their churches 
ate located were to be made the standard whereby to es- 
timate the spiritual state of the congregations worshiping 
in those churches? ‘That after the ravages of the Thirty 
Years’ War, when millions had been born and had grown 
into manhood and womanhood without ever having known 
what peace is, when wide territories had been economically 
and socially and ecclesiastically devastated, not once, but 


1) ‘‘ganz verderbt.”’ 
19 
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repeatedly, not for months, but for years and decades of 
years, there should still be a Lutheran church ministered to 
by thousands of orthodox preachers was itself a testimonial 
of the powerful hold which the Gospel of Christ had obtained 
upon the masses of the people in earlier days of greater 
prosperity. And besides, those very years and decades of 
incessant warfare with its untold miseries had yielded a 
harvest of theological produce so rich and multiform, that 
the age of Pietism can in no wise offer an equivalent. 
Pietistic theology has nothing to boast of which will out- 
weigh such works as those of Leyser, Gerhard, Quenstedt, 
Balduin, Calov, Huelsemann, Meisner, Seb. Schmid, Dann- 
hauer, and others, some of whom had been Spener’s teachers 
in theology. 

But Spener had yielded to other influences. He had 
been at Basel and Geneva, and that climate had impaired 
his theological health. In a letter written from Geneva 
he praises the organization of the reformed church, and 
Labadie so impressed him that he translated the manuel 
de pritre of that enthusiast into German. Here his dis- 
taste for religious controversies and his inclination to- 
ward new measures were engendered. Spener, it must be 
said, was not thoroughly and consistently loyal to the 
Lutheran church. Though he was not conscious of having 
in any point of doctrine deviated from the Lutheran Sym- 
bols, and for himself would continue to receive and main- 
tain them decause—quza—they are in harmony with the 
word of God, he would not condemn the practice of permit- 
ting a subscription of the Confessions ‘‘as far as’’ — guate- 
nus—they agreed with the divine word. He could never 
be prevailed upon to repudiate such writings as those of the 
wayward shoemaker, Jacob Boehme, the ranting chiliast 
Petersen, and other fanatics of like or similar stripe, and 
the bitter enemy of all orthodoxy and panegyrist of the 
heretics of all ages, Gottfried Arnold, was his ‘‘dear 
brother.’’ While he has not a word of complaint for the 
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fanatical, rationalistic and syncretistic leaven which had 
been or was being smuggled into the Lutheran church, he 
speaks of the needfulness of a reformation in the Lutheran 
ministry and complains loudly of the undue weight laid 
upon religious controversies and of the theological subtle- 
ties which he sets down as ‘‘wood, hay, and stubble’’ built 
upon the fundament of faith. 

This is also the Spener of the Pra Desiderta. Speak- 
ing of the defects of the ministry, he says: ‘‘Now, in the 
opinion of many, all is supremely well, if we but know how 
to meet the errors of the other side, without taking thought 
for the fruits of those articles of faith which we have in 
common with them.’’?) 

‘It seems needful that all theologians should be re- 
minded several times in the year that the study of theology 
is not to be sought so much in quarrelsome disputes, as in 
the practice of godliness.’’”) 

‘‘We cannot deny that, although by the grace of God 
the pure doctrine of the word of God still remains with us, 
much that is foreign, useless, and rather savoring after the 
wisdom of the world is being gradually here and there in- 
troduced into theology.’’*) 

Having quoted the warnings of St. Paul, 1 Tim. 1, 
4—7; 6, 3—S5; Col. 2, 8; he adds: ‘‘If a mind is filled:up 
with a theology which, though it retains the fundament of 
faith from Scripture, has built upon it so much of wood, 
hay, and stubble, of human curiosity, that the gold is 
scarcely any longer visible, it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to comprehend and cherish the simplicity of Christ and his 
doctrine.’’ ‘) 

And further he quotes 1 Cor. 2, 4 and adds: ‘‘Yea, 
we may well say that the highly enlightened apostle, if he 


1) Dr. Philipp Jacob Spener’s Pia Desideria, Leipzig, Koehlersche 
Verlagshandlung, pp. 22 f. 
2) Ibid. p. 24. 3) Ibid. p. 24. 4) Ibid. pp. 27 f. 
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now came among us, would not understand many things 
which such curious minds sometimes produce in holy 
places.’’}) 

In all this, Spener is not censuring such doctrinal ab- 
errations as those of Weigel, Arnd and their like, or the 
syncretistic and synergistic theology of Helmstedt and 
Koenigsberg, but the polemic theology of his orthodox con- 
temporaries who where, though not always wisely and with- 
out reproach, yet honestly and zealously intent upon main- 
taining the good inheritance of the Lutheran church, the 
purity of doctrine, and it is a gross abuse of Scripture when 
Spener quotes the texts adduced by him for the purpose he 
has in mind. Besides, Spener is very careful not to specify 
any particular point which he deems foreign and useless, 
wood, hay, and stubble. In fact, he had no special point to 
mention in this connection. Pietism was a reaction against 
orthodoxy itself, its theory and practice. Its animus was 
to make doctrine of secondary and life of first importance 
in the church. And this was one feature of the malum pie- 
testecum, a malady so fearfully destructive that when Pietism 
had run its course, the days of orthodox Lutheranism were 
over and past, and rationalism sat enthroned in the high 
seat of pietistic theology, the university of Halle. 

Between the five chapters of grievances and the series 
of recommendations comprised in the Pza Deszderia, we find 
a chapter entitled: ‘‘Of the hope of a better state of the 
church,’’ and if Spener had been looking about for some 
specimens of wood, hay, and stubble, he might have found 
them by carefully reading over this chapter of his treatise. 
He says: 

‘“‘Tf we look into holy Scripture, we may not doubt that 
God has promised a better state of the church here on earth. 
We have, first of all, the glorious prophecy of St. Paul, the 
Apostle, Rom. 11, 25—26, according to which, the fulness 


1) Ibid. p. 29. 
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of the Gentiles having come in, a// [srael shall be saved. 
So, then, though not a//, yet a perceptibly great part, of 
the Jews, hitherto so obdurate, shall be converted to the 
Lord. The same is, if we but rightly inquire into them, 
also indicated by many passages in the Prophets (Hos. 3, 
4.5).... Although we do not conceal that, with our 
Luther, some of our prominent Doctors have doubted that 
such was the meaning of Paul. . ., yet we cannot permit 
ourselves to be driven from the letter of the text,’’ etc. — 
This is both the language and the practice of our modern 
chiliasts, who tell us over and over that they adhere to the 
text, taking it as it stands, while in fact they dream in the 
very face of both text and context, just as Spener here does 
not hesitate to substitute ‘‘a perceptibly great part’’ for 
Paul’s ‘‘a// Israel,’’?) and then declares he will not be 
‘driven from the letter.’’ 

Spener continues: ‘‘We have, next to this, to expect 
a still greater fall of papal Rome. For though our sainted 
Doctor Luther has given it a perceptible thrust, yet its 
spiritual power is far too great to permit us to say that the 
prophecy, Rey. 18 and 19, is wholly fulfilled... 

_“*Tf, now, these two things shall ensue, I do not see 
how it may be doubted that the entire true church will 
enter into a far more blissful and glorious state than it now 
holds. For if the Jews are to be converted, the true church 
must either already be in a holier state than it now is, in 
order that the holy life of its members may at the same 
time become a means of the conversion of those people, at 
least that the obstacles which have coexisted in the offenses 
hitherto existing have been removed; or, if God should 
otherwise by his power, in a manner yet seeming impossible 
to us at present, convert them, it is, again, not conceivable 
that the example of a people recently converted (in which 
the same zeal which was witnessed in the first Christians 


1) xa¢ "Icpeq?2, Rom. 11, 26. 
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converted from the Gentiles shall doubtless appear), should 
not bring about a perceptible change and improvement in 
our church.’’?) 

This is enthusiasm pure and simple. We hold that 
the Gospel of Christ is the means, and the only means, 
whereby a sinner may be converted, be he Jew or Gentile. 
Spener looks forward to the conversion of the Jews on a | 
large scale, and for the realization of his hope, the preach- 
ing of the gospel is not sufficient in his estimation; he 
knows of but two ways by which this great purpose of God 
may be achieved: the church must either be in a holier 
state, in order that the holy dife of the Christians should be 
a means of converting the Jews, or, an assumption which 
is even worse, God will convert them ‘‘in a manner yet 
seeming impossible to us.’’ 

This, then, is a second trait of the malum pietisticum; 
it is enthusiastic ab initio, looking about for substitutes for 
that by which alone God has promised to work whatever 
his power and grace would bring about in the hearts of men 
toward their salvation, the word of God. And thus it was 
not by accident that the pietistic movement has led to a 
multitude of fanatical excesses, not intended, of course, by 
Spener and other leaders, but naturally growing as fanatical 
fruits from an enthusiastic tree. 

Having expressed his complaints and hopes, Spener 
proceeds to submit certain recommendations, by the execu- 
tion of which he thinks the defects of the church may be 
remedied and its state elevated to greater prosperity. 

‘*First of all,’’ he says, ‘‘we should have a care to in- 
troduce the word of God among ourselves more abundantly. 
We know that by nature we have no good thing within us, 
but that, if anything should be in us, God must work it in 
us; and thereunto the word is the efficient means.... Now 
it might seem that the word of God already dwelled among 


1) Ibid. pp. 50 f. 
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us as richly as it ought, since in various places it is daily, 
in others quite frequently, preached from the pulpit. But 
by mature meditation on this subject we shall all find in 
this matter much more that is needful. I do not by any 
means reject the preaching of sermons, whereby the Chris- 
tian congregation is to be instructed from a certain stated 
text and its explanation, as I do in my sermons. But I do 
not find this sufficient.’’’) He then proceeds to recommend 
daily Bible reading in the families, public cursory reading 
of the Bible with brief summaries, religious meetings for 
mutual edification, where the laymen of the congregation 
might give utterance to their thoughts on spiritual matters, 
propose questions on texts from the Scriptures to be 
answered by the preachers or more advanced laymen, the 
whole being under the management and supervision of the 
called ministers. But these conferences were not in Spe- 
ner’s mind as meetings of the entire congregations. He 
says: ‘‘At certain times, several of the ministry —in places 
where there are several ministers—or, under the guidance 
of the preacher, several others of the congregation, whom 
God has gifted with a fair amount of knowledge, or who 
may be desirous of increased understanding, might meet’’ 
for the purposes and exercises already mentioned. This 
measure Spener himself declares the most important, and 
when we remember that public preaching had by no means 
fallen into desuetude, but was very extensively practiced 
and very largely and regularly attended in Spener’s day as 
it had been for generations, it is plain that, if the state of 
the church had nevertheless become so deplorable as Spener 
considered it, the measures recommended by him beside 
public preaching as thitherto practiced must have been in 
his estimation precisely those which were to bring about 
what public preaching had proved insufficient to secure. 
Not the word of God itself and its use, but the modes and 


1) Ibid. pp. 61 f. 
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methods of its use and application, and chief among them 
a measure not designated for the entire congregations or 
for those members who were most in need of spiritual in- 
struction, but for a select, advanced element wzthzz the 
congregation, an eccleszola in ecclesia, were even in this 
first recommendation foremost in Spener’s mind as he con- 
templated,a ‘‘reformation’’ of the church. And thus we 
are here again confronted by that enthusiastic, fanatical 
trait in Spener’s theology, the spirit of those who seek to 
build and spiritually benefit the church not simply by the 
word, in whatever manner employed, nor chiefly by its 
public preaching through the Christian ministry instituted 
by the Head of the church, but by self-contrived measures 
and methods like the collegza pietatis introduced by Spener 
and imitated by the pietists of his following. 

The second measure recommended in the Pra Destderia 
is the ‘‘establishment and diligent exercise of the spiritual 
priesthood,’’ according to which it is ‘‘every Christian’s 
duty not only to offer up himself and what is in him, prayer, 
thanksgiving, good works, alms, etc., but also sedulously 
to study the word of the Lord, to teach, admonish, convert, 
and edify others, especially those of his own house, accord- 
ing to the grace given unto him, to observe their life, to 
pray for all of them and take thought for their salvation ac- 
cording to his ability.’’ And here, too, Spener’s tendency 
toward singling out the select few asserts itself. He says: 
‘‘For my humble part, I am fully convinced that if in each 
congregation several persons might be induced to apply 
themselves to these two things, the diligent use of the word 
of God and exercise of their priestly duties, as in other re- 
spects, so also and chiefly in fraternal admonition and re- 
proof ..., much would be achieved and gained, so that 
by and by more and more might be gained, and finally the 
church might be perceptibly bettered.’’1) But the trouble 


1) Ibid. p. 74. 
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was that the betterment of the ‘‘church’’ would not ensue 
under the pietistic mildew which would substitute its meth- 
odism for the simple ‘‘diligent use of the word and exercise 
of priestly duties.’’ 

The ¢hzrd measure recommended in the Pra Destderia 
is diligently to inculcate the truth ‘‘that Christianity does 
not consist in kxowzng but in dozng.’’ Spener might have 
said that it is not a historical knowledge of the credenda, 
but true and living fazth, which makes aChristian. But this 
is not what he says or means to say. What he would incul- 
cate is not faith, but Jove. ‘‘Especially,’’ he says, ‘‘our 
dear Savior has repeatedly commended Jove as the true cri- 
terion of discipleship.’’!) Spener does not utterly ignore 
the connection between faith and love. He says: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly the entire life of a believer, who is saved through 
faith, and his fulfillment of the commandments of God, 
consists in love.’’ But what he emphasizes is not faith, 
but love. ‘‘If we, therefore,’’ he continues, ‘‘succeed in 
exciting and putting into practice a fervent love among our 
Christians, ... nearly all that we desire has been achieved.’’ 
And here, again, his methodism crops out. He again looks 
toward his selectmen, ‘‘who have now earnestly purposed 
to walk in the ways of the Lord,’’ and recommends that 
they maintain ‘‘intimate friendship with their confessor or 
some other discreet, enlightened Christian, and always give 
account to him of their life, of the opportunities they have 
had for exercising Christian love, and of their use or neglect 
thereof, in order that, having explored wherein they be 
still wanting, they may in every case obtain advice and in- 
struction, firmly determined in every case to heed such ad- 
vice, unless it were distinctly in opposition to the will 
of God.’’”) 

Spener’s fourth recommendation concerns the proper 
conduct in religious controversies. He contends, first, that 


1) Ibid. p. 75. 2) Ibid. p. 77. 
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not all manner of disputation is beneficial, but that only 
which is free from carnal affections; and, secondly, that 
disputation, also if rightly carried on, is not the only way 
and means of maintaining the truth. He says: ‘‘In order 
that the glory of God may be promoted, it is necessary that 
the scope of disputation should be such, that the opposing 
party may be thereby converted, and that we may be willing 
to apply the vindicated truth toward due gratitude and holy 
obedience to God. ‘The convictio tntellectus, or conviction 
of the truth, is far from being faith; but hereunto more is 
required. It is necessary that there be a purpose to add 
what more is needful, that the erring one may be converted, 
and to remove what may prevent him therefrom, and first 
of all the desire afterwards to apply in ourselves and others 
all that we may learn toward the greater glory of God, and 
to serve him in such light.’?!) Here we have the same 
Spener as before. ‘The truth, convincingly asserted, so as 
to produce a convictio intellectus, is again not sufficient to 
gain over those upon whom it is brought to bear in religious 
controversies; it is the subjective attitude of the ortho- 
dox disputant, his charitable desire to win his opponent, 
whereby, according to Spener, the objective truth must be 
complemented in order that the opponent may be ‘‘con- 
verted.’’ Spener fails to see or to remember that in reli- 
gious controversy as well as elsewhere the truth of God, 
and that only, is the power of God whereby the gainsayer 
may be convinced,”) while all else may only serve as peda- 
gogy to induce the opponent or unbeliever to pay attention 
to the arguments advanced from the word of truth instead 
of refusing even to hear and ponder that which bears with 
it that power of spiritual enlightenment and conviction 
which God alone can work in a heart SPspiatiee by false- 
hood and error. 


1) Ibid. p. 82. ‘ 
2) Tit. 1,9: ‘‘“That he may be able dy sound doctrine both to exhort 


and to convince the gainsayer.’’ 
; 
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The fifth recommendation of the Pra Destderia con- 
cerns ‘‘the education of preachers in schools and univer- 
sities.”? Here Spener says: ‘‘We are so constituted that 
by example as much is effected in us as by doctrine itself, 
and sometimes even more. Gregory Nazianzen says, that. 
Basil’s word and doctrine was (in power) as thunder, be- 
cause his life was as lightning.’’? Now, Gregory does not 
say this. He says: Boovry ato dyoc, datepory dé Ptos,.) his 
word was thunder, but his life, lightning; the causal con- 
junction is of Spener’s own making. But such is Spener; 
our example is to him of equal importance with God’s doc- 
trine, or even more efficacious ‘‘than doctrine itself.’’? We 
hear him say further on: ‘‘The students should be unceas- 
ingly instructed that a godly life is no less important than 
their diligence and study, yea, that the latter is of no value 
without the former. The words of old Justin should be 
always in their thoughts: ‘Our religion does not consist in 
words, but in deeds;’”) and this he had learned of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. 4, 20). ‘The kingdom of God is not in word, but 
in power.’’’*) Here again Spener misapplies Scripture; for 
the ‘‘word’’ whereof Paul here speaks is not the divine word 
of sound doctrine, but the mere verbal profession of those 
who are ‘‘puffed up,’’*) while they lack the truth in Jesus.°) 
It is, likewise, a perversion of the true import of the terms 
when he says: ‘‘Since theology is hadbztus practicus, every- 
thing must be directed to the practice of faith and life;’’®) 
for the ‘‘practice’’ to which theology should be directed is 
first of all the practice of doctrine, the exposition and ap- 
plication of the word of God, and important as the life and 
subjective faith of the preacher most certainly is, it is not 
of chief importance, as Spener would make it. 


1) Epitaph. Basil., vers. 40. 

2) Here also Justin is not precisely quoted. He says: Ov yap rove uévov 
Réyovtac, dAAd rode Kal Ta Epya TpatrovTac, wIhoeaTat oy. Apol. I, 16. 

3) Ibid. p. 87. 4) 1 Cor. 4, 19. 

5) Eph. 4, 21. 6) p. 88. 
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But what are we to say when, in the course of this 
‘‘recommendation’’ Spener even goes to the length of 
advising the educators of future ministers to place into 
the hands of their students such books as the ‘‘German 
Theology,*” which Luther republished and prefaced in 
1516, the writings of the Dominican Tauler, and Thomas 
a Kempis’ ‘‘de tmittatione Christ??? When Luther recom- 
mended the ‘‘German Theology’’ and the works of Tauler, 
it was in the joy of his heart at having found books which, 
though contaminated with papistical errors and an unsound 
mysticism, yet spoke to the reader of sin and grace and 
communion with God, and that in the German tongue, at a 
time of universal poverty and famine, before the work of 
the Reformation had been thought of even by the Reformer 
himself, when the nich harvest of that summer of grace had 
not even yielded its first fruits. And Thomas a Kempis! 
Of the ‘‘Imitation of Christ,’ Dean Milman has fitly said: 
“‘It is absolutely and entirely selfish in its aim, as in its 
acts. Its sole, single, exclusive object is the purification, 
the elevation of the individual soul, of the man absolutely 
isolated from his kind, of the man dwelling alone in the 
solitude, the hermitage of his own thoughts; with no fears 
or hopes, no sympathies of our common nature: he has 
absolutely withdrawn and secluded himself not only from 
the cares, the sins, the trials, but from the duties, the con- 
nections, the moral and religious fate of the world. Never 
was misnomer so glaring, if justly considered, as the title 
of the book, the ‘Imitation of Christ.” That which distin- 
guishes Christ, that which distinguishes Christ’s Apostles, 
that which distinguishes Christ's religion — the Love of — 
Man—is entirely and absolutely left out. Had this been 
the whole of Christianity, our Lord himself (with reverence ~ 
be it said) had lived, like an Essene, working out or dis- 
playing his own sinless perfection by the Dead Sea: neither — 
on the Mount, nor in the Temple, nor even on the Cross. 
The Apostles had dwelt entirely on the internal emotions 
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of their own souls, each by himself, St. Peter still by the 
Lake of Gennesareth, St. Paul in the desert of Arabia, 
St. John in Patmos. ... The ‘Imitation of Christ’ begins 
in self—terminates in self. ‘He went about doing good,’ 
is wanting in the monastic gospel of this pious zealot. Of 
feeding the hungry, of clothing the naked, of visiting the 
prisoner, even of preaching, there is profound, total silence... 
Christianity, to be herself again, must not merely shake off 
indignantly the barbarism, the vices, but even the virtues of 
the Mediaeval, of Monastic, of Latin Christianity.’’+)— And 
here we have a Lutheran theologian, living amidst an 
abundance of printed wealth amassed and accumulated 
from the days of Luther to those of Gerhard, and pure as 
gold from the crucible, a theologian contemplating a refor- 
mation of the Lutheran church and recommending this 
testimontum paupertatzs of mediaeval popery to the young 
theologians whom he would see better prepared for work in 
the Lutheran church! But it is not by chance that the 
father of Pietism should laud and recommend another per- 
version Christianity. Pietism is also a species of selfish- 
ness, though not in the manner and degree of that isolated 
piety of the recluse shaped after the model of Thomas 
a Kempis. The pietist looked about for those who, like 
himself, aspired to a more exquisite form of godliness than 
that attained by the ‘‘crowd,’’ the common Christian living 
on the common fare of the congregation as offered forth in 
the sermons of public worship by the common preachers; 
he craved for edification of a more congenial stamp, bearing 
the imprint of an eccleszola, the enjoyment of which was an 
advantage and prerogative of a spiritual nobility of which 
we have found various indications in the Pra Desideria. 
The animus of the Pietist was not so much to draw and 
elevate the masses of Christians to his own superior level 
or what he considered such, but rather to come out of the 


1) History of Latin Christianity, vol. VIII, pp. 300 f. 
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throng and withdraw with the preferred few to the privacy 
and seclusion of the collegium pietatts with its peculiar 
methods and means of spiritual advancement and enjoy- 
ment. Pietism is here again what it is ad ovo, enthusiasm, 
substituting piety, and not a sound, wholesome, God-given, 
but an unsound, self-made piety, for the word and sacra- 
ments, the means of grace entrusted to the church at large 
and to every local congregation for the conversion of sin- 
ners, the upbuilding of the church, and the edification of 
all its members. And thus the progress from Pietism to 
Rationalism was but a shifting from one form of enthu- 
siasm to another, from emotional to intellectual enthusiasm. 
It was not at all by chance that the same orthodox Loescher 
who had written the 7zmotheus Verinus against Pietism 
should have to raise his warning voice against the theolo- 
gizing philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff in his papers en- 
titled, Quo ruztis?, ‘‘Whither are ye rushing?’’ and that, 
what had been the chief stronghold of Pietism, Halle, 
should be turned into the first stronghold of rationalistic 
theology in Germany. BGs 


RANDOM PASSAGES FROM PASCAL. 


One can not read the brief account of the life of Blaise 
Pascal (1623—’62) by his sister without deeply regretting 
that his austere life, self-inflicted torture, and weak consti- 
tution hurried on the death of that extraordinary man at an 
age when his great intellectual force had matured and when 
he was laboring under torments to compose a great work on 
the evidences of the Christian religion.. He never finished 
it or even approached the arrangement of the stray papers 


which were afterwards published as his ‘‘Pensées.”? Hadhe 


lived longer, and had his health been better, it is not im- 
probable that instead of the profound fragments left us we 
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would now have another masterpiece from that incompar- 
able pen that had already added the Provincial Letters to 
permanent literature. We know that Pascal probably was 
not inferior in intellect to Aristotle and Shakespeare. We 
know of his high rank as a mathematician, geometrician, 
and physicist. But what few of us know is that this unique 
man was a meek and lowly Christian; that he used his 
many and great gifts in the defense of his belief; and that 
his knowledge of the Scriptures was so exact and extensive 
that he could on the spot tell you where to look for the 
passage wanted. For twenty years he had diligently read, 
reread, and studied his Bible! 

Here are some passages taken at random from the 
‘*Pensées.’’? They have been especially translated from the 
French original for this QUARTERLY. Though the translator 
is a layman and though his version be a free one, he believes 
Pascal’s meaning has been in every instance fully and 
clearly set forth. 

‘‘We are hateful. Reason convinces us of it. And 
yet none but the Christian religion tells man to hate him- 
self. No other can therefore be received by those who 
know they are worthy of hate only. No other religion than 
the Christian knew man to be both the most excellent and 
the most wretched creature. Some, who were well aware 
of man’s real excellence, have called the low opinions men 
naturally have of themselves cowardice and ingratitude. 
Others, who were well aware of this baseness, have shown 
a proud contempt for those sentiments of greatness which 
ate also natural to man. No religion but ours has taught 
that man is born in sin. No school of philosophy has 
said so. None has therefore told the truth.’? (Seconde 
Partie, Article IV, § 4.) 

‘It therefore teaches men two truths: that there is a 
God who can be theirs, and that the corruption of human 
nature makes them unworthy of Him. It is equally im- 
portant to men to know both these points. It is equally 
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dangerous to know God without knowing one’s wretched- 
ness, and to know that without knowing the Redeemer. 
To know only one of these things causes either the pride 
of philosophers who know God but not their wretched state, 
or the despair of atheists who know their wretched con- 
dition but not their Redeemer. And it is therefore equally 
necessary to know the two points mentioned above as it is 
to know that God’s loving-kindness made them known 
to us. Now the Christian religion does this. It consists 
in this.’’ (Paragraph X.) 

‘*Consider the saintliness, pride, humbleness of a Chris- 
tian soul. Pagan philosophers have sometimes raised them- 
selves above other men by a more regular manner of life 
and by sentiments which have somewhat harmonized with 
those of Christianity. But they never recognized what 
Christians call humility to be a virtue and would even have 
considered it to be incompatible with other virtues which 
they professed. ‘The Christian religion alone has been able 
to join together things which hitherto had seemed to be so 
incongruous. And it taught men that humility is so far 
from being incompatible with all other virtues that without 
it they are all faults and defects.’? (P. XII.) 

‘“Consider its [the Christian religion’s. Tr. ] establish- 
ment. A religion so contrary to nature established by it- 
self alone so gently, without violence and constraint, and 
yet so strongly nevertheless that no torments could prevent 
martyrs from professing it. And all that not only without 
the assistance of any prince, but despite all the princes on 
eatth who have combated it. ... Consider the perpetuity of 
the Christian religion which has existed from the beginning 
of the world among the saints of the Old Testament who ex- 
pected Christ before His advent and among those who have 
since believed in Him. No other religion has been perpetual. 
And perpetuity is a mark of the true religion.’’ (P. XII.) 

‘Tf one man alone had written a book of prophecies 
concerning the time and manner of the coming of Christ, 
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and His coming had agreed with the prophecy, the force of 
the evidence would have been infinite. [Ce serait une force 
infinie. Have tried to guess the author’s meaning. Tr. ] 
But for four thousand years a whole line of men, coming 
one after the other, constantly and without variation predict - 
the same event. A whole people announces it and subsists 
four thousand years to bear witness of its faith in the pre- 
diction and can not be turned aside by any menaces and 
persecutions whatsoever. "This is much more worthy of 
consideration.’? (Partie 2, A. XI, P. 4.) 

‘‘Jesus Christ came in order that those who can not 
see could see, and those who saw become blind. He came 
to heal the sick and let the healthy?) die; to call the sinner 
to repentance and justify him; and to leave in their sins 
those who believed themselves to be just; to fill the in- 
digent, and to leave the rich empty.’’ (A. 13, P. 7.) 

‘“T’o make a man happy [the true religion] must tell 
him that there is a God; that we must love Him; that our 
true happiness consists in being His, and that our sole evil 
consists in being separated from Him. It must teach us 
that we walk in darkness which prevents us from knowing 
and loving Him; and that while it is our duty to love God, 
our desires lead us astray so that we are altogether wicked. 
Religion must tell us why we are opposed to God and our 
own good. It must teach us the remedy and the means of 
securing it. Consider all the religions in the world with 
this in view, and see if any but the Christian religion gives 
satisfaction.’? (Partie 2. A. 5, P. 1.) 

‘“The God of the Christians is one who makes the soul 
feel that He is its only good; that all its tranquility is in 
Him; and that it knows no other joy than that of loving 
Him. At the same time He causes it to abhor obstacles 
and checks which prevent it from loving Him with all its 


1) The translator reads ‘‘sains.’’ 
20 
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might. He can not bear the self-love and desires which 
impede the soul. 

‘But to ie God as the Sista do, it is also nec- 
essary to know one’s wretchedness and awareness and 
to recognize the need of a mediator to facilitate our union 
with Him. To know God and not our wretched state causes 
pride. To know our wretchedness without knowing Christ 
causes despair. But knowing Christ takes away both pride 
and despair. For in Him we find God, [know] our misery, 
and the only means of bettering it. We may know God 
and not our wretchedness, or know that and not God. 
Or we may even know both God and our wretched state 


without knowing the means of delivery from the evils which - 


overwhelm us. But we can not know Jesus Christ without 
knowing God, our wretchedness, and the remedy. For 
Christ is not God only, but God who saves us. We ought 
therefore to strive solely to know Jesus Christ, since through 
Him alone we are enabled to know God in a way that is of 
benefit to us.’’ (Partie 2. A. XV. Paragraph II.) 


(Contributed by F. H. S.) 


THE TELL EL-AMARNA TABLETS.” 


Tell el-Amarna is the name of a town in a ridge of 
hills on the eastern bank of the Nile, about midway be- 
tween the ancient capitals Thebes and Memphis. By the 
natives the name is applied also to the entire ridge. In 
1887 a peasant woman in collecting antiquities for the 
market, a common occupation among the natives, found 


1) From a manuscript submitted By Prof. Carl w. Belser, Ph. D., of 
Boulder Colorado University. 
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here a tablet inscribed with cuneiform, that is wedge-shaped, 
characters. This curiosity led to more careful and sys- 
tematic research, resulting in a recovery of about 320 tablets, 
all in a more or less complete state of preservation. The 
bulk of these were secured for the Royal Museum of Berlin, 
where I first saw them in 1889 while prosecuting my Assy- 
riological studies in the Museum. Drs. Winckler and Abel 
were at that time engaged in making accurate copies of the 
text. which they published in the year following. The rest 
of the tablets are divided between the British Museum and 
that at Bulaq in Egypt. Bezold, a German professor, pub- 
lished a carefully prepared text of the British collection in 
1892, and most if not all of the Bulaq tablets have been 
given in some or other of the numerous Assyriological jour- 
nals of Europe. The process of interpretation encountered 
many difficulties, and there are few noted European Assy- 
riologists that have not tried their ingenuity and learning 
upon them, with the result that their contents are now 
generally accessible. 

Hitherto cuneiform inscriptions upon tablets of clay 
had been found only in Mesopotamia. Great was the sur- 
prise in Assyriological circles over the discovery of such 
tablets in Egypt, and greater still when it was learned that 
they contain the purest literary Babylonian. For, not every- 
thing written in cuneiform is Babylonian, as the Achemenean 
inscriptions and those of Lake Van and even some of the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets show. In this last named collection 
there are some in an unknown, probably Hittite tongue, 
that have thus far eluded interpretation. There are numer- 
ous hieroglyphic inscriptions of the ancient Hittites, and it 
will not be a great wonder if these tablets shall prove the 
Rosetta-stone of their understanding some day. But the 
greatest surprise of all was the discovery that the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets were mostly official documents of cor- 
respondence from Palestine and other Bible lands of the 
generation before the Exodus. 
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The city, in the ruins of which these tablets were 
found, had a remarkable, though very brief part to play in 
Egyptian history. It owed its origin to an attempt to re- 
form the religious system of the Egyptians on the part of 
King Amen-hoteph IV, who, however, failed in his en- 
deavor and was even afterward branded as ‘‘the Heretic.’’ 
For many years previous an effort had been made to reduce 
their heterogeneous worship to some unity, and considerable 
progress had been made when ‘‘the Heretic’’ ascended the 
throne. His precipitous zeal encountered violent opposition 
and finally ended in the overthrow of his house and the es- 
tablishment of a new dynasty, the XIXth. We can under- 
stand something of his zeal from our knowledge of the his- 
tory of the XVIIIth dynasty. The Hyksos, or shepherd 
kings, had been expelled, and the victorious Egyptians 
extended their conquest over western Asia as far as the 
Euphrates river. Here they came in contact with a power- 
ful people called the Mitanni, the inhabitants of the re- 
gion known in the Old Testament as Aram-Naharaim. 
The daughter of the Mitannian king, given in marriage 
to Pharaoh, became the mother of Amen-hoteph III, and 
through a similar alliance his son Amen-hoteph IV was 
more than half Asiatic in blood as well as in education. 
He espoused the cause of Baal, the Syrian sun-god, and 
even changed his native name to Chuen-Aten, ‘‘the splen- 
dor of the solar disk.’’ The ancient city of Thebes was 
so completely under the dominion of the native priesthood 
that he voluntarily abandoned it and built himself a new 
city at the present site of Tell el-Amarna, that thus un- 
hindered he might carry out his reforms the more success- 
fully. The architectural splendor of the new capital is suf- 
ficiently attested by the ruins. Hither he transferred the 
royal archives, containing the official correspondence of his 
reign as well as of his father’s. Here he surrounded him- 
self with his reform sympathizers and his oriental devotees. 
But an untimely death suddenly ended his monotheistic in- 
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novations. By the time the civil disturbances that followed 
his demise had been quelled, a new dynasty had entrenched 
itself in Thebes and the capital of Chuen-Aten lay in the 
ruins under which it has until recently been buried. 

The Tell el-Amarna tablets consist for the most part of 
letters received from various parts of Asia, as Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Mesopotamia, Kappadocia, Syria and Palestine, and in 
their contents deal with the most varied matters. It is some- 
what singular that while several different languages are rep- 
resented in the cuneiform collection, the Egyptian is never 
used. This is sufficient to prove that Babylonian was the 
language of diplomacy during at least the X VIIIth dynasty. 
For the letters sent in reply no less than those received 
were written in this language. Further, the discovery of 
mythological fragments, adapted to school reading, shows 
that this oriental influence extended to religion and literary 
culture generally. 

Again, regarding the sources from which they come, 
that Babylonian should be used by so many persons of the 
most diversified nationalities throughout Western Asia, tes- 
tifies toa remarkable diffusion of Babylonian culture. This 
inference is incidentally corroborated by a number of other 
facts; as, for instance, Palestinian towns bearing Babylo- 
nian names, the seemingly irrepressible abomination of the 
Ishtar worship; the habit of some of the correspondents 
substituting in their compound names the Babylonian names 
of gods for their own, much in the same way as the Romans 
after the diffusion of Greek culture identified Greek gods 
with their native Italian. Nay more, so thoroughly domes- 
ticated and localized had Babylonian culture become, that 
the archaeologist has no difficulty in assigning a given 
document when he sees it, to a certain locality. This dif- 
ferentiation into characteristic types of cuneiform writing, 
a parallel to which we find in the palaeography of Latin 
manuscripts, can only be explained on the supposition that 
such culture was general for an indefinitely long period 
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prior to the XVIIIth dynasty. In this inference we are 
again borne out by the Babylonian and Assyrian annals. 

Thus, king Sargon of Akkad, a monarch scarcely less 
famous for his literary patronage than for his military con- 
quests, extended his domains to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and left a record of himself upon the rocky cliffs of 
the coast. Four times he led his victorious armies against 
the Aorites, the general term by which at that time the in- 
habitants of Syria and Palestine are designated. His son, 
Naram-Sin, pressed southward as far as the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, and a Babylonian cylinder has been found in Cyprus 
in which the owner calls himself the ‘‘worshiper of the dei- 
fied king.’’ ‘Think of Babylonian writing in Cyprus thou- 
sands of years B. C. ‘The next inscription is dated about 
2400 B. C., in which the Elamite prince Eri-Aku of Larsa 
(the Arioch of Elassar in Genesis XIV) tells us that his 
father Kudur-Mabug was the ‘‘father of the land of the 
Amorites.’’ Again, we possess an inscription of Ammi- 
Satana, who ruled B. C. 2241—2216, in which he styles 
himself ‘‘king of the Amorites.’’ About 1100 B. C. Tig- 
lath-pileser crossed the Mediterranean in the ships of Arvad, 
receiving presents from the Egyptian king. 

From these different inscriptions we learn what was 
surmised from the Tell el-Amarna tablets, that Palestine 
had been under the dominion and influence of Babylonia, 
off and on, for many generations prior to the conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites returning from Egypt, and thus 
was rendered possible that wide-spread culture and ac- 
quaintance with literature, which the above-named tablets 
presuppose. We are the less surprised at this when we re- 
member how much the Babylonians were devoted to litera- 
ture and libraries, and that it was their unvarying policy in 
all their conquests to extend simultaneously their religion 
and their culture. 

The significance of the Tell el-Amarna tablets rightly 
interpreted implies the exiStence of schools and systematic 
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instruction, such as we know to have been common through- 
out Babylonia. This is practically evident from the language 
itself. No abet uage of antiquity compares in point of diffi- 
culty with the Babylonian. This is due in a large measure 
to the a f the Babylonian syllabary or method of- 
ting, the learning of which is no easy task. Aside from 
the fact that each of the 500 signs has a phonetic value of 
two or more syllables, each has also one or more ideographic 
values, entering into mumerous compounds. More than 
16,000 of these have already been classified. Indeed, Pales- 
tine appears to have been dotted with literary centers. In 
the Tell el-Amama collection letters are dated from Jerusa- 
lem, Lachish, the two Gazas, Megiddo, and Bashan as well 
as from the northern towns of Tyre, Sidon, Gebal, and 
Zemat. Many of these letters are in reply to or in contin- 
uation of previous correspondence, some anticipating im- 
mediate answers. Of course, this collection gives us but 
one end of the correspondence, that received in Egypt. 
The other end still lies buried in Palestine and awaits the 
excavator’s spade. That we may confidently look for start- 
ling revelations also from the other end of the correspond- 
ence is warranted by the recent discovery of Lachish, where 
among the last things picked up was a clay tablet from the 
Pharaoh in reply to one of the tablets in the Tell el-Amarma 
tablets. This is truly history stranger than fiction. We 
must not forget that Palestinian exploration is still in its 
infancy; that with the exception of a few shafts sunk at 
Jerusalem, the only scientifically conducted work was that 
of Petrie at Lachish in 1890 under the auspices of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Here the ruins were piled up 
to the height of sixty feet, commemorating the rise and fall 
of successive cities, like those through which Schliemann 
had to dig at Hissarlik before he came to the site of ancient 
Troy. Lachish, it will be recalled, was destroyed by the 
Israelites on entering the Holy Land. Several centuries 
later it had again become prominent until it was razed to 
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the ground by Sanacherib’s army at the close of the eighth 
century B.C. Thus history is again verified by the results 
of archaeology. 

What has been found at Lachish can be expected from 
many other ancient sites, and much more. ‘The Babyloni- 
ans generally centered their libraries about some oracle or 
temple. We have reason, then, to look for extraordinary 
returns when Bethel, Hebron, Salem (a part of Jerusalem) 
and like cities shall yield up their priceless treasures. The 
existence of Kiryath-sepher, ‘‘the city of books’’ (Joshua 
15, 15), testifies to the early existence of such libraries in 
Palestine, for the name was presumably derived from its 
predominating activity as a literary center. The name 
Kiryath-sannah, ‘‘city of instruction’’ (Joshua 15, 49), is 
probably, as we shall see later on, a mere variant designa- 
tion of the same place. While even its site is forgotten 
now, tradition has always connected it with Hebron and in 
one of the Tell el-Amarna tablets seems referred to and 
hence was doubtless a place of prominence at the time of 
the Israelitish invasion and may have shared the same fate 
as Lachish at the hands of the conquerors. 

The ordinary mode of writing was by means of a long 
sharpened reed upon plastic potter’s clay and then baked 
to render it imperishable. The more important inscriptions, 
like the achievements of kings, laws, etc., were engraved 
upon stome..... 

The Tell el-Amarna tablets give us the most minute 
account of the geography of Western Asia that we possess. 
If we compare these and other facts of our increasing knowl- 
edge of ancient geography with the genealogical table in 
Gen. X, one difficulty after another of this puzzling chapter 
is being solved, and the testimony of our present information 
is not at variance with the biblical canon, which assigns its 
composition to Moses. It represents the geography of his time. 

There are also internal evidences in the chapter itself 
which preclude a late origin. In verse 12, for instance, we 
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read of Calah, ‘‘the same is a great city.’’ This famous 
residence of Assyrian kings was already destroyed before 
the Jews went into the Babylonian captivity. The gloss 
finds a satisfactory explanation only in an early origin. 
Another illustration is the Nimrod episode in verse 8 ff., in 
which ‘‘son of Kush,’’ i. e., the Kassite, is used synonym- 
ously with Babylonian. ‘This cannot have been of later 
Hebrew origin, because the Babylonians are invariably re- 
ferred to as Kashdim. Likewise it could not have been of 
native Babylonian origin, because the Kushites were not 
Babylonians at all. The Kushites, however, exercised a long 
dominion over Babylonia. In the Tell el-Amarna tablets the 
Babylonians are always referred to as the Aasz, i. e., the 
Kushites, and hence the narrative is in perfect harmony with 
a Mosaic origin. It certainly could not be assigned to a 
later date. Its Palestinian origin is further attested by the 
current saying (verse 9), ‘‘Even as Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter before the Lord,’’ which likewise precludes a pre- 
Mosaic composition. 

It is not precluded in what has been said that the 
author of the Pentateuch might have quoted from earlier 
written documents. Where writing was so prevalent it 
would have been strange, indeed, if records had not been 
accessible. The Babylonian flood epic in some form or 
other might have lain before the writer, but the differences 
far exceeding the resemblances both in number and char- 
acter mark the independent hand of the Hebrew writer. 
The different use to which the material is put as well as its 
pervading tone stamp it at once as a new production of a 
higher order. Another illustration we find in the Chedor- 
laomer and Melchizedek episodes of Gen. 14. The historical 
character of this narrative has been sufficiently vindicated 
by the Babylonian annals. We have learned that Arioch of 
Elassar was the Babylonian prince Eri-Aku of Larsa. While 
the name Chedorlaomer, in Babylonian Kudurlagamor, has 
not been found, he was probably a brother of Eriaku. 
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His name would then be like that of his father Kudur- 
Mabug, only compounded with a different name of the 
Elamite pantheon. Kudur-Mabug, as was stated above, 
had overrun Palestine and hence claimed to be ‘‘father of 
the land of the Amorites.’’ ‘The unique character of Mel- 
chizedek now finds some interpretation from the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets. Aside from his double character as priest- 
king of the most high God, no information is given about 
him in the Old Testament. But the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews supplements our knowledge with the strange 
statement, ‘‘without father, without mother, without gene- 
alogy, having neither beginning of days nor end of life.’’ 
Ebed-tob, king of Jerusalem, in several letters to the Pha- 
raoh claims for himself such a unique position. ‘‘Behold, 
I am not a governor, a vassal, of the king, my lord. Be- 
hold, I am an ally of the king and I have paid the tribute 
of the king, even I. Neither my father nor my mother, but 
the oracle of the Mighty King, established me in the house 
of my father.’’ In another letter he informs us that the 
name of the Mighty King, his god, is Salim. ‘The ety- 
mology of Jerusalem is clearly seen in the mode of writing 
employed in the tablets, Uru-salim, i. e., city of Salem, 
showing that the city grew up about the oracle or temple 
of Salim. In like manner Melchizedek is called the king of 
Salem. It is this royal priesthood that has been made 
typical of Christ. 

‘“Now there arose a new king over Egypt which knew 
not Joseph’’—Exodus 1, 8. ‘This statement finds decided 
confirmation indirectly through the Tell el-Amarna tablets, 
in so far as they enable us to see the strong contrast that 
must have marked the policy of the government towards 
the Israelites under the XVIIIth and the XIXth dynasties. 
The Asiatic connections of the XVIIIth dynasty, with its 
imported civilization and monotheistic religion, must have 
begotten a lenient rule for the Israelites. The XIXth 
dynasty embodies the popular reaction against this foreign 
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influence and naturally vents itself against the foreigners 
in their midst. This is the dynasty of the Ramsides. ‘The 
discovery of Pithom in 1885 by Naville and the monumental 
evidence there found naming Ramses II as its builder, 
make it clear that we have in him the Pharaoh of the op- 
pression ‘‘which knew not Joseph.’’ He was indeed the 
great Egyptian builder and there is scarcely a nook or cor- 
ner in all his realm in which he has not left some trace of 
his enterprise during the sixty-seven years of his reign. 
In the detailed account of the vigorous campaigns which he 
conducted against Palestine, the Israelites are not named 
among the many peoples he encountered, showing that the 
exodus had not yet taken place. Indeed it is his successor 
Ramses III, known as Menephthah, with whom the popular 
tradition as preserved in Josephus has connected the Mosaic 
‘exodus. The great insurrection of Lybia, assisted by the 
known civilized world, which took place in the fifth year of 
his reign, may have furnished the opportunity to the op- 
pressed sons of Jacob. ‘This interval of time also harmo- 
nizes fully with the Biblical narrative, according to which 
forty years passed from the time that Moses interfered in 
behalf of his oppressed countryman, slaying the Egyptian 
officer, and his return from his Midian seclusion to liberate 
his people. It should not be ignored that the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets mention the existence of nomadic Pales- 
tinian tribes in that region of Egypt where Goshen lay and 
that they were there by permission of the Pharaoh. Inter- 
esting, too, is the account of the escape of two of the 
King’s officers, for in their flight they seem to have taken 
precisely the same route taken later by Moses. 

In conclusion, the Tell el-Amarna tablets already fore- 
shadow the political conditions that enabled Israel to be- 
come a mighty power under David. The Egyptian inscrip- 
tions at Medinet-Habu, seventy-five to one hundred years 
later, confirm what we learn from the tablets and what is 
stated in Judges 3, 8 when the Israelites were ‘‘sold into 
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the hand of Cushan-rishathaim, King of Mesopotamia,’’ for 
eight years. Palestine had been for centuries the battle- 
ground of the armies of the East and the South. Now these 
dreaded powers were falling into political decay and kept 
busy at home with civil strife. In the latest of the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets we already learn of the rise and encroach- 
ments of the Mitannian kingdom on the north. Assyria rose 
upon the ruins of the Babylonian empire. ‘There was an 
extended conflict with the Mitannian nation before the 
armies of the new monarchy penetrated Palestine. During 
this period of comparative rest, David under the consum- 
mate leadership of Joab established his kingdom, but it 
was only of short duration, for soon after the disruption of 
the empire, the Assyrians began their inroads which finally 
ended in the political and to a large extent national down- _ 
fall of the Israelitic people. 
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(Continued.) 


Of the Sacraments, the Lutheran church says: ‘‘A sacra- 
ment is a ceremony or work wherein God gives that which 
the promise attached to the ceremony offers. Thus baptism 
is not a work which we give or offer to God, but in which 
God baptizes us, that is, the minister in God’s stead, and 
here God offers and gives forgiveness of sins, etc., accord- 
ing to the promise (Mark 16, 16): ‘He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved.’’’?) On the other hand, the 
same Apology says: ‘‘And this is the chief use of the sacra- 
ment.... Then there is added also the sacrifice or thanks- 
giving. For when the heart and conscience, comforted by 
faith, has become aware, from what terrors it has been 
freed, then it earnestly offers thanks for the benefit and 
suffering of Christ, and uses that same ceremony for prais- 
ing God, in order to show by such obedience its gratitude, 
and to testify that it holds the gifts of God in high esteem. 
Thus the ceremony becomes a sacrifice of praise.’’*) But 
the latter view of the sacrament is secondary, its ‘‘chief 
use,’’ as the confession says, being that whereby we are 
made recipients of the gracious gifts of God, and accord- 
ing to which the celebration of the sacrament is an action 
which a parte potiore belongs to the first class of liturgical 
performances. 

The Lora’s supper was from the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity and.in accordance with Christ’s intention celebrated 
in the common services of Christian congregations in the 
manner prescribed in its institution, and only when it is 
so administered, it is truly the Zova’s supper. 


1) Apol. Art. XXIV, 8. 2) Ibid. 273. 
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The essentials of a proper and rightful celebration of 
the eucharist are the consecration and distribution of bread 
and wine and the eating and drinking of the body and 
blood of Christ in, with, and under such bread and wine. 

The elements, then, to be used in the sacrament are 
bread, baked of ground cereals, or flour, and wine, the fer- 
mented fruit of the vine. 

That the use of a certain form of bread is not essential 
in the sacrament, the Lutheran church has asserted by the 
retention of the traditional wafer, baked of flour and water, © 
for sacramental use, as this form combines the essentials of 
bread with neatness of appearance and appropriateness for 
ready and equal distribution. A special reason for our per- 
sistence in the use of wafers is stated by Gerhard when he 
says: ‘That we use those little cakes in opposition to our 
adversaries, is not because we maintained that their use 
were absolutely and simply necessary, but because they, 
without any urgent cause and to the annoyance of the 
church, cast aside a thing of itself and in its nature in- 
different and thus enslave Christian liberty.’’)) For the 
same reason, for the purpose of repudiating the imposition 
of the reformed opponents, who maintained that the break- 
ing of the bread mst be performed dusvzmg the celebration 
of the eucharist as essential to the sacrament, the Lutheran 
church has preferred zo¢ to break the bread zz the act of 
distribution, but to use the wafers as they come, being 
bread already broken or prepared for distribution. 

That the sacramental wine must be wee, not un- 
fermented juice, nor a beverage made of berries, is evident 
from the words of Christ, Matt. 26, 26. 29, where, what the 
cup had contained is described as the ‘‘fruit of the vine,’’ 


1) Quod adversariis usum illarum placentularum opponimus, id non 
fit ideo, quod usum earum absolute et simpliciter necessarium statuerimus, 
sed quia praeter ullam urgentem causam cum scandalo ecclesiae rem ex se 
et sua natura adiaphoram eliminantes Christianam libertatem captivant. 
Loci theoll. X, 36. 
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and from 1 Cor. 11, 20. 21, where the apostle’s words in- 
dicate that the apostolic church, and the apostle himself, 
had understood the institution of the sacrament as ordain- 
ing fermented grapejuice, and hence used that beverage 
which, when taken to excess, would intoxicate. The prac- 
tice of mixing the wine with water was discontinued in the 
Lutheran church and expressly prohibited in some of the 
old church-books, not as objectionable in itself or in any 
way affecting the validity of the sacrament, but because 
the Romanists would make this practice a yoke on the 
neck of the church urging that the mixture of water and 
wine represented the union of Christ and the church and 
must therefore be observed.) ‘The color of the wine is also 
indifferent; but red wine has been used in the Lutheran 
church far less extensively than white wine, the latter being 
less apt to irritate the imagination of the communicant. 

Of the act of consecration, the Formula of Concord 
says: ‘‘Concerning consecration we believe, teach and pro- 
fess that such presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the holy supper is not affected by any man’s work or the 
speaking of the minister, but that it must be ascribed 
solely and only to the almighty power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Besides we believe, teach and hold with one ac- 
cord‘ that in the use of the holy supper the words of insti- 
tution must by no means be omitted, but are to be publicly 
spoken, as it is written (1 Cor. 10,16), Zhe cup of bless- 
ing which we bless, which blessing is done by reciting the 
words of Christ.’’?) And: ‘‘Now the words of institution 
‘shall be distinctly and clearly spoken or chanted publicly 
before the congregation, and by no means be omitted, in 
order that odedience be rendered to the command of Christ, 
‘This do,’.:. and the elements of bread and wine in this 
sacred use, that therewith Christ’s body and blood are 
given us to eat and to drink, be consecrated or blessed as 


1) Conc. Trid. Sess. XXII, c. 7. 
2) Form. Conc. Epitom. Art. VII, 8. 9. 
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St. Paul says: “Zhe cup of blessing which we bless,’ which 
is not done otherwise than by repeating and relating the 
words of institution.’’*) 


Five points are apparent from these statements. 


First we see that our church looks upon the act of con- 
secration as essential in the sacrament and never to be 
omitted in its celebration, as being the verhum quod accedit 
ad elementum et fit sacramentum. 

The second is that according to the Formula of Concord 
the consecration of the elements is performed by the reci- 
tation of the words of institution. 

The ¢hzrd is, that the Lutheran church holds that these 
words of consecration do not, as the Romanists teach, enter 
into the sacrament as the words of the officiating priest, de- 
riving their efficacy from his sacerdotal authority, but as 
the words of Christ, whose sacrament is being celebrated, 
and that the efficacy of these words, whence the sacra- 
mental presence of the body and blood of Christ depends, 
is owing to the ever enduring and still continuing power 
of the words of institution spoken in the night of the Lord’s 
betrayal and merely repeated by the servant of Christ and 
the church when the sacrament is being administered, or, 
as Gerhard says: ‘‘The Son of God himself by the mouth 
of the minister repeats the words of institution once pro- 
nounced, and by them sanctifies and blesses the bread and 
wine, that they be the means of distributing his body and 
blood.’’?) And likewise the erroneous notion of the Cal- 
vinists is here discountenanced, who hold that the words of 
institution are pronounced merely by way of historical re- 
lation addressed to the communicants for their information 
and for the commemoration of the death of Christ. 


1) Ibid. Sol. Decl. Art. VII, 79—82. 

2) Ipse Dei Filius verba institutionis semel prolata per os ministri re- 
petit et per ea panem et vinum sanctificat et benedicit, ut sint corporis et 
sanguinis distribuendi media. Loci theoll. X, 271. 
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A fourth point indicated in the quotations from the 
F, C. is that our church considers oly the words of insti- 
tution essential and, therefore, indispensable in the act of 
consecration. ‘The Lord’s Prayer, commonly recited in con- 
nection with the words of institution at our altars, was 
omitted from the act of consecration in Luther’s ‘‘ German 
Mass’? of 1526, where he recommended a paraphrase of the 
Lord’s Prayer to take the place of the Preface. Though this 
arrangement has not prevailed and the Lord’s Prayer has 
been given a place immediately before or after the words 
of institution in our order of service, yet the exhortation, 
‘Let us pray,’’? by which it is preceded and introduced, 
clearly indicates that it is not looked upon as properly 
sacramental, as the words of institution are, which are 
spoken as in Christ’s stead. 

The fact that the words of institution are not recorded 
by the Evangelists and St. Paul in the same form gives rise 
to the question which of the texts should be employed in 
the sacrament, and the answer of our church seems to have 
been, ‘‘AIl of them,’’ a harmony of the various forms re- 
corded in the New ‘Testament being found in our liturgies. 

And, fifthly, the Formula of Concord also refers to the 
proper manner of reciting the words of consecration, when 
it says that they should ‘‘be distinctly and clearly spoken 
or chanted publicly before the congregation.’’ In the Roman 
church the practice is different; the words are spoken so 
that the congregation can not understand them, the priest 
being occupied in what purports to be a sacrificial act, 
a profound mystery intervening between the congregation 
and God. ‘The Lutheran church celebrates a sacrament, 
whereby, as by a means of grace, God would deal with the 
congregation, especially with the communicants, and inas- 
much as, also in the sacrament, the word is the ‘‘chief 
thing,’’') that wherein the efficacy of the sacrament relies, 
the congregation should hear and understand what is being 


1) Small Catechism, VI, 8. 
21 
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pronounced in the name of the Lord for the edification of 
those who worship before their Ged, the God of their sal- 
vation. For this reason and purpose the Lutheran church 
books prescribe that the words of institution shall be chanted 
or distinctly spoken in the vernacular of the congregation. 
Qn the other hand, to indicate that the act of consecration 
is not what the reading of the Gospel or Epistle is, a simple 
promulgation of the written word, but a part of the repe- 
tition of what was first performed and enacted at the paschal 
board when the sacrament was instituted, the Liturgies pre- 
scribe that the words of consecration be spoken or chanted 
toward the altar and over the elements set apart for sacra- 
mental use. Some liturgies direct that at the words, ‘‘took 
bread,*’ the minister shall touch the paten with his hand, 
and likewise the cup at the words, “‘he took the cup.” 
More general than this direction is another, that at the 
words, ‘‘this is my bedy,’’ and, “‘in my blood,’ the sign 
of the cross shall be made over the respective element, to 
indicate that these elements are now being consecrated. 
For the same purpose all the vessels containing the elements 
set apart for the present communion should be placed con- 
spicuously on the altar and be uncovered and opened before 
the sacramental action. 

In his ‘‘ German .Mass** Lather repeatedly recommends 
that the consecrated bread be at once distributed and that 
thereupon the wine be consecrated and distributed. <A few 
liturgies have adopted this arrangement, some of them 
recommending it for communions at which but few com- 
municants, or, as perhaps at ordinations only the ordinand, 
would receive the sacrament. But the traditional order of 
continuous consecration ef beth elements and their con- 
tinuous distribution has for various obvious reasons generally 
prevailed. If, however, the consecrated elements or one of 
them should give out before the sacrament has been im- 
parted to all the communicants, the act of distribution must, 


of course, be interrupted and, as much of the respective 
: 
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element or elements as may be necessary having been placed 
upon the altar, the new supply is consecrated by reciting 
the words of institution thereto pertaining, whereupon the 
act of distribution will be resumed. 

Of the act of dzstvzdutton, our Confession says: ‘‘Both 
kinds of the sacrament in the Lord’s supper are given to the 
laity among us for this reason, that this is a clear order and 
commandment of Christ, Matt. 26, ‘Drink ye all of it.’ 
Here Christ in clear words commands concerning the cup, 
that all should drink of it.’?») 

This part of the celebration of the sacrament consists 
of two correlatives, the door, the giving, and the djdec, the 
taking or receiving, eating and drinking, and inasmuch as 
the subjects, those who give and those who take, are dif- 
ferent persons, dde¢ and Ajde<c may fitly be considered as two 
correlative acts, each in itself essential to the sacramental 
action. 

Of the doo, Gerhard says: ‘‘The dda itself, viz. the 
distribution, is an essential part of the holy supper, and 
therefore simply necessary; but the czeoxes docsws, viz. 
whether the sacred symbols are given into the hands or 
the mouths of the communicants, is understood to be left 
to Christian liberty, as no special command in reference 
thereto can be adduced from the words of institution.’’*) 
In the ancient church, according to the testimony of Clemens 
Alex., Cyprian, Ambrosius, Gregory Nazianzen and others, 
the sacramental bread was given into the hands of the com- 
municants. Later on, in the Roman church, the wafer was 
given into the mouths of the people, because it was looked 
upon as a desecration of the sacrament to permit the sacred 
element to be touched by the unconsecrated hand of a 


1) Aug. Conf. XXII, 1. 2. Conf. Apol. XXIT; Artt. Smalc. P. III, 
Art. VI. 

2) Adee ipsa, scilicet distributio est essentialis sacrae coenae pars, 
ideoque simpliciter necessaria; sed tpérec décswc, an scilicet manui vel ori 
communicantium sacra symbola offerantur, libertati christianae relictus 
intelligitur, cum de eo peculiare aliquod mandatum ex verbis institutionis 
proferri nequeat. Loci theoll. X, 292. 
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layman, and the Council of Rouen, A. D. 879, expressly 
enjoined upon the priest: ‘‘He shall give the eucharist into 
the hands of no layman or woman, but only into the 
mouth.’’!) But when the Zwinglians introduced a mode of 
celebrating the sacrament whereby the doo was done away 
with, the communicants passing the elements from hand to 
hand up and down the pews, each partaking thereof before 
passing it on, the Lutherans retained the mediaeval custom 
of giving the bread and wine into the mouths of the commu- 
nicants, in order to keep it clearly understood that the sacra- 
ment is to be both given and taken. 

As according to the words of institution the bread must 
be first consecrated and then the wine, so also according to 
Christ’s order of distribution and his injunction, ‘‘7%zs do,’’ 
the consecrated bread must be given and taken first and 
thereupon the consecrated wine, and this order must not be 
inverted. 

Having hitherto treated of the essentials of the adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist, other points being only incidentally 
touched upon, we now proceed to such zonx-essentials as 
have been adopted into more or less general usage in the 
Lutheran church. 

Of these we mention, first, as preceding the act of-con- 
secration, the admonztion directed to the communicants, 
as we find it in various forms in old and new Lutheran 
Liturgies. The earliest forms of such exhortation were 
furnished by Luther, one of them in his ‘‘German Mass,’’ 
where it was attached to a paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The North-German forms, which are based on the suppo- 
sition of previous confession and absolution, treat of the 
nature, benefit, and proper use of the sacrament; the South- 
west-German forms are rather intended to dispose the com- 
municants for the confession and absolution connected with 
this exhortation and admonition. ‘Toward the close of the 


1) Nulli laico aut feminae eucharistiam in manibus ponat, sed tantum 
inios. (GS7c/) 


‘ 
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XVI century, the liturgical exhortation fell into desuetude, 
and only in a more recent period it was in some parts of 
the church restored to its place in the sacramental liturgy. 

Of like character with the admonition is the ‘‘Pax.’’ 
The Reformation found this liturgical gem, which had. 
originally served as the signal for imparting the fraternal 
kiss before communion, in common use between the act of 
consecration and that of distribution, the priest addressing 
to the congregation the words: ‘‘Pax Domini sit semper 
vobiscum,’’ ‘‘the peace of the Lord be with you always.’ 
Luther in the Formula Missae warmly recommended the 
‘*Pax’?’ as ‘‘a public absolution from sins to the communi- 
cants, a truly evangelical utterance, announcing the for- 
giveness of sins, that one and most worthy preparation for 
the Lord’s table, if accepted by faith as coming from the 
mouth of Christ; wherefor I would have it pronounced with 
the face turned toward the people.’’!) The German Liturgies 
give the ‘‘Pax’’ in various versions immediately before the 
act of distribution, the communicants being thereby invited 
to approach and be assured that the ‘‘peace of the Lord,”’ 
that peace which the world cannot give or take away and 
which surpasseth all understanding, is about to be once 
more sealed and secured to them. 

The remaining parts of the communion service as of 
the entire order of public worship are of the second class of 
liturgical performances, which comprises those acts whereby 
the congregation and its individual members offer up their 
sacrifices to the God of their salvation, who by and in the 
acts of the first class has made them and is making them 
accepted in the Beloved.?) — A. G. 


1) ... quae est publica quaedam absolutio a peccatis communicantium, 
vox plane evangelica, annuncians remissionem peccatorum, unica illa et 
dignissima ad mensam Domini praeparatio, si fide apprehendatur, non secus 
atque ore Christi prolata, unde vellem eam nunciari verso ad populum yultu. 

2) See THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, p. 173. 


(To be concluded.) 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF A LUTHERAN 
CONGREGATION. 


Spa 
The name of this congregation shall be — — — — 


Sree 


This congregation accepts and acknowledges all the 
canonical books of the Old and the New Testaments as the 
inspired word of God, and all the Symbolical Books of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church contained in the Book of Con- 
cord as a true and sound exhibition of Christian doctrine 
taken from and in full agreement with the holy Scriptures; 
and in this congregation no doctrine shall be taught or 
tolerated which is at variance with these Symbols of the 
Ey.-Luth. Church, viz: 1, the three Ecumenical Creeds, 
the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian; 2, the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession; 3, the Apology of the same; 
4, the Smalcald Articles; 5, Luther’s Large Catechism; 
6, Luther’s Small Catechism; and, 7, the Formula of Con- 
cord. According to this norm of doctrine all doctrinal con- 
troversies which may arise in this congregation shall be de- 
cided and adjudicated. 


S'S: 


No one can be or remain a member of this congrega- 
tion, or hold an office in the same, or enjoy and exercise 
the rights and privileges of a member, but such as 


a, are baptized, 

b, declare their adherence to all the canonical books 
of the Old and the New Testaments as the only 
divine rule and norm of faith and life, and 
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c, while they may perhaps be yet deficient in the 
knowledge of all the Lutheran Symbols, are familiar 
at least with the Unaltered Augsburg Confession 
and Luther’s Small Catechism and declare their 
acceptance thereof; 

d, do not live in Roe works of the flesh (Gal. 5, 
19—21), but lead Christian lives; 

e, together with the congregation partake “of the 
Lord’s Supper with due frequency, if they be of 
sufficient age; 

f, permit themselves to be fraternally admonished and 
corrected when they have erred, and 

g, are not members of any ungodly society. 


§ 4. 


It shall be the duty of every member of this congrega- 
tion to contribute according to his ability toward the main- 
tenance of church and school and in general to assist in 
bearing the burdens of the congregation. 


So: 


It shall be the duty of such members of this congrega- 
tion as have the parental care of unconfirmed children in- 
cumbent upon them, to commit such children to the paro- 
chial school of the congregation, or otherwise to provide 
for their proper training in pure Christian doctrine. 


§ 6. 


Only such male members of this congregation as have 
completed their twenty-first year and have signed this con- 
stitution shall be entitled to vote, and only such voting 
members as have completed their twenty-fifth year and 
have been members of the congregation for one year shall 
be eligible to an office in the congregation. 
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§ 7. 


It shall be the duty of every voting member, if pos- 
sible, to attend the meetings of the congregation, and by 
failing to attend a meeting, a member waives the right of 
casting his vote during such meeting. It shall, however, 
be the privilege of absent members either to vote by proxy 
or to send their ballots in writing whenever an officer of 
the congregation is to be elected. 


§ 8. 


When a meeting has been announced in public service 
on the previous Sunday, such meeting shall be capable of 
transacting business and passing valid resolutions if at least 
one third [fourth] of the voting members of the congrega- 
tion are in attendance. 


9. 


In matters of doctrine and conscience unanimity shall 
be required for a final decision; other matters shall be dis- 
posed of by the votes of a majority of the voting members 
present at a meeting properly convened. 


§ 10. 


The right of choosing and calling ministers and school- 
teachers and of electing all other officers of the congrega- 
tion shall ever be vested in the congregation and shall 
never be delegated to an individual or to a minor body or 
circle within the congregation. 


§ 11. 


The pastoral office in this congregation shall be con- 
ferred upon such ministers or candidates only as profess 
their acceptance of and adherence to all the canonical 
books of the Old and the New Testaments as the inspired 
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word of God, and all the Symbols of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church enumerated in § 2 as derived from such 
word of God, and pastors as well as school-teachers shall 
be pledged to faithful adherence to the word of God and 
the Symbols of the Lutheran Church by the call extended 
to and accepted by them. 


§ 12. 


In the public services of this congregation purely Lu- 
theran hymns, and in all ministerial acts purely Lutheran 
forms only shall be used. ‘Thus, also, in the parochial 
school, beside the holy Scriptures and Luther’s Small 
Catechism, such books only as are purely Lutheran shall 
be introduced and used for instruction in Christian doc- 
trine, and all other books used in the school shall be 
free from everything which is at variance with Lutheran 
doctrine. 


§ 13. 


The congregation as a body shall have the supreme 
power in the external and internal administration and man- 
agement of its own ecclesiastical and congregational affairs. 
No decision, enactment or performance in behalf of the 
congregation or with reference to a member thereof as such 
shall be valid, whether it have proceeded from an indi- 
vidual or from a body within the congregation, unless it 
shall have been enacted or performed according to a general 
or special power conferred by the congregation; and what- 
ever may have been ordered or decided by individuals or 
minor bodies within the congregation under a power con- 
ferred by the congregation, shall always be subject to re- 
vision and final decision by the congregation. But not 
even the congregation shall be empowered to order, enact 
or decide anything contrary to the word of God and the 
Symbols of the Lutheran Church, and any such ordinance, 
enactment or decision shall be null and void. 
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§ 14. 


The churchwardens at any time in office shall have no 
authority beyond that which has been conferred upon them 
by the congregation, and whatever power may have been 
delegated to them, shall be at all times liable to change or 
rescission by the congregation. 


S15. 


[A paragraph on the election and powers of Trustees, 
where the law of the state requires such officers, and their 
number, official capacity, and mode of election, as deter- 
mined by the statutes according to which this paragraph 
must then be framed, may be inserted here. ] 


§ 16. 


All the officers of the congregation can, in Christian 
and lawful order, be removed from office. Sufficient and 
urgent causes for deposing a pastor or school-teacher are, 
persistent adherence to false doctrine, scandalous life, and 
wilful neglect of official duties. 


§ 17. 


When a member of this congregation, after fruitless 
admonition in the various grades prescribed by the word of 
God (Matt. 18, 15—20) where the observance of such 
grades has been possible, shall have been expelled from 
the congregation, such excommunicated person shall then 
have forfeited all rights of a member of this congregation 
and all claims upon the property of the congregation as such 
or upon any part thereof. The same shall also hold good 
with reference to such members as may have refused to sub- 
mit to church discipline and thus excommunicated them- 
selves, as also of those who may sever their connection with 
the congregation by removal to another place. 


5 
‘ 
; 
: 
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§ 18. 

If at any time a separation should take place in this 
congregation on account of doctrine, the property of the 
congregation and all the benefits therewith connected shall 
remain with those members who shall continue to adhere 
to §§ 2 and 11 of this Constitution. 


S19. 

To alter or repeal any alterable or repealable paragraph 
of this Constitution, it shall be requisite that in two con- 
secutive constitutional meetings of the congregation two 
thirds of all the voting members present cast their votes in 
favor of such alteration or repeal. 


20. 
Of this Constitution, §§ 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 17, 18, and 20, shall be unalterable and irrepealable. 


Y xo 


BY-LAWS. 
4, 


Admission to membership in this congregation shall be 
effected as follows: — 

Persons desiring admission and coming with a letter of 
dismissal from some recognized orthodox congregation shall 
present such letter to the pastor to be submitted to the con- 
gregation at a subsequent meeting, and the congregation, 
having heard such letter, will at once act upon the appli- 
cation of the petitioner or petitioners thus recommended. 
Other applicants shall give notice of their intention to the 
pastor and one of the churchwardens and in an interview 
with the pastor give satisfactory evidence of their qualifica- 
tion for membership, whereupon the application with the 
testimony of the minister and the warden will be presented 
at a subsequent meeting of the congregation and acted upon. 
If in this meeting the admission of the applicant has been 
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resolved by a unanimous vote, and no protest has been en- 
tered and sustained at or before the following meeting, the 
applicant shall be permitted to sign the Constitution, and 
thus his membership under the Constitution shall be estab- 
lished. 


See. 

The election of a pastor or school-teacher shall be per- 
formed in the following manner, viz:— 

At a meeting of the congregation constitutionally quali- 
fied for the transaction of business, candidates shall be 
chosen by ballot, and the result of such balloting shall be 
publicly announced in two consecutive public services. If 
no protest is entered and sustained, the persons chosen by 
ballot and published in the manner aforesaid shall stand 
recognized as candidates by the entire congregation at the 
next meeting properly convened, at which meeting the defi- 
nite election shall be performed by ballot, and the candi- 
date obtaining a majority of all the votes cast shall be con- 
sidered elected by the congregation. But when a candidate 
directly from one of our Seminaries shall be called, the Fac- 
ulty of such Seminary may be requested to appoint the 
person to whom the call shall then be extended. 


$3: 

The congregation shall choose from its eligible mem- 
bers a Board of Churchwardens. This Board shall consist 
of three members, and one additional member for every 
25 voting members of the congregation. The Pastor shall 
be ex officto a further member and the chairman of this 
Board. ‘The Wardens, with the exception of the Pastor, 
shall be chosen in the manner prescribed for the election 
of pastors and school-teachers in the preceding paragraph, 
with the proviso that the election of a Warden shall be con- 
sidered carried and complete without a subsequent second 
ballot, when the first ballot shall have given an eligible 
member a majority of all the votes cast. 
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§ 4. 


The Board of Wardens shall be convened in regular 
meeting once during each calendar month and may hold 
such extra meetings as may be called by the chairman or 
a majority of its members. 


Saas 


The regular meetings of this congregation shall be. . .») 
in number during each calendar year, to be held on 
the... .?) Extra meetings may be called by the Board 
of Wardens. 


Suse 


After the opening prayer of every meeting the congre- 
gation shall choose a chairman from the Board of Wardens, 
who shall preside during that meeting, and in the stbse- 
quent meeting until the chairman for that meeting shall 
have been chosen. Only one person at a time, to whom it 
shall have been awarded by the chairman, shall be entitled 
to the floor. ‘The following shall be the order of business 
for every-regular meeting, viz: — 


1, Prayer. 

2, Election of chairman. 

3, Reading of minutes. 

4, Admission of new members. 

5, Reports of committees and action thereon, unless 
such action be postponed by a vote of the congre- 
gation. 

6, Reports of treasurers. 

7, Unfinished business. 

8, New business. 

9, Adjournment. 

0, Prayer.— 


1) Insert the number. 2) Insert the time. 
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All matters coming under the head of new business shall 
be placed before the congregation by a seconded motion, 
and it shall rest with the congregation to decide whether 
and in what order any matter shall be taken up for dis- 
cussion and action.—All rulings of the chair shall, also, 
be subject to appeal to and decision by the congregation. — 
Whenever the votes shall be equally divided, the chairman 
shall cast the deciding vote. — 


ve 


The congregation shall have a stated Secretary, elected 
by the congregation. ‘The Secretary shall keep a record of 
the transactions of all meetings of the congregation and 
enter such records in a book provided for the purpose after 
their approval by the congregation. In the absence of the 
stated Secretary, or when it may be deemed expedient, the 
congregation shall appoint a Secretary pro tempore for one 
meeting or a part thereof. — 


§ 8. 


The congregation shall elect a general Treasurer, and 
such assistant treasurers as 1t may deem proper for the 
administration of special treasuries. All moneys and com- 
mercial papers of the congregation as such and not en- 
trusted to assistant treasurers shall be kept and disbursed 
by the general Treasurer. Each Treasurer shall keep a 
written account of all amounts by him received and dis- 
bursed and enter such accounts in books which shall be 
and remain the property of the congregation. All these 
books together with the proper vouchers shall be revised 
at least once a year by a committee to be appointed by the 
congregation, and a report of such revision shall be sub- 
mitted to the congregation at a regular meeting. During 
a serious illness of any treasurer of the congregation, the 
books and papers and other valuable articles in his keeping 
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and belonging to the congregation shall be taken into cus- 
tody by any person whom the Board of Wardens may ap- 
point for this purpose. 
§ 9, } 
To alter or repeal any paragraph in these By-Laws it 
shall be requisite that in two consecutive constitutional 
meetings of the congregation two thirds of all the voting 
members present cast their votes in favor of such alteration 
or repeal. 


A FORM OF BAPTISM 


to be used in the presence of such as are not of the Lutheran faith 
and cannot, therefore, be recognized as sponsors proper, but only 
as Witnesses to the administration of the.Sacrament. 


BAPTISM OF INFANTS. 


We hear every day from the Word of God, perceive it, 
also, by our own experience in life and death, that we from 
Adam’s fall are all conceived and born in sins, wherein we 
would necessarily be condemned and lost forever under the 
wrath of God, had we not been delivered therefrom by the 
only begotten Son of God, our dear Lord Jesus Christ. 

This present child, also, is in its nature poisoned and 
polluted with the same sin as we, whence it also would 
necessarily be and remain subject to eternal death and dam- 
nation. But God, the Father of all grace and mercy, has 
promised and sent His Son Christ to the whole world, 
and, therefore, no less to little children than to the grown. 
Moreover, our Lord Jesus Christ has borne the sins of the 
whole world, and has redeemed and saved from sin, death, 
and damnation poor little children no less than the grown, 
and has commanded to bring them to Him, to be blessed. 
He also most graciously receives them, and promises them 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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And since in baptism there is Christ, our Lord’s, will 
and command which He has given to His beloved disciples, 
when He says in the last chapter of Matthew: Go ye and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and also His com- 
forting promise which He added thereto in the last chapter 
of Mark: He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not, shall be damned: for these two 
reasons, God’s command and promise, it is meet and right 
that this little child be brought hither to this blessed bap- 
tism that it may be baptized in the name of God. 

Receive the sign of the holy cross both on forehead f 
and breast f. 

Almighty and eternal God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I call upon Thee for this N.,1) Thy servant, who 
asks for the gift of Thy baptism and desires Thy everlast- 
ing grace through spiritual regeneration. Receive him (her) 
(them), O Lord, and as Thou hast said: Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you: so give now the good thing unto him 
(her) who asks (them that ask), and open the gate unto 
him (her) who knocks (them that knock), that he (she) 
(they) may obtain the eternal blessing of this heavenly 
washing and receive the promised kingdom of Thy giving, 
through Christ. Amen. 

Almighty and eternal God, who according to Thy strict 
justice didst condemn the unbelieving world by the flood, 
and according to Thy great mercy didst save faithful Noah 
and seven others with him; who didst drown obdurate Pha- 
raoh with all his host in the Red Sea and didst lead Israel, 
Thy people, through it on dry ground, thereby signifying 
and prefiguring this washing of Thy holy baptism; who 
also by the baptism of Thy well beloved child, our Lord 


1) Here the full given name of the child is stated, and if there be 
several children, the full given name of each, putting “‘and’’ between. 
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Jesus Christ, didst sanctify and ordain Jordan and all waters 
for a saving flood and an abundant washing away of sin: 

I beseech Thee through this Thy infinite mercy, that 
Thou wilt graciously look upon this N. (and N.) and bless 
him (her) (them) with true faith in the Spirit, so that both 
all that he (she) has (they have) of Adam by birth and 
himself (herself) (themselves) added thereto, may by this 
saving flood be drowned in him (her) (them) and perish, 
and being separated from the number of the unbelieving, 
he (she) (they) may be kept dry and safe in the holy ark 
of the Christian Church, may ever serve Thy name fervent 
in spirit, joyful in hope, that together with all believers 
he (she) (they) may become worthy of Thy promise of 
obtaining eternal life, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Thus we read in the holy Gospel of St. Mark: 

And they brought young children to Jesus, that He 
should touch them; and His disciples rebuked those that 
brought them. But when Jesus saw it, He was much dis- 
pleased, and said unto them: Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you: Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
not enter therein. 

)Our Father who art in heaven; Hallowed be Thy 
name; Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth, as 
it is in heaven; Give us this day our daily bread; And for- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us; And lead us not into temptation; But deliver 
us from evil; For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Lord preserve thy going out and thy coming in 
from this time forth and even ¢ for evermore. Amen. 

You will now in the name and as from the soul of this 
child answer the following questions which I shall direct to 
the child here brought unto holy. baptism. 


1) Here the minister shall lay his hand upon the child. 
22 
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N. Dost thou renounce the devil? 
Answer: ‘‘I do.” 


And all his works ? 
Answer: ‘‘I do.’’ 


And all his pomp? 
Answer: ‘‘I do.”’ 


N. Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth? 
Answers ludorce 


N. Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried; He descended into hell; the third 
day He rose again from the dead; He ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth at the right hand of God the Father Almighty, 
from thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead? 

Auswers 1 Didos?? 

N. Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy 
Christian Church, the communion of saints; the forgive- 
ness of sins; the resurrection of the body; and the life 
everlasting ? 

Answer: **I do.’ 
N. Wilt thou be baptized? 
Answers) 2 Lowille? 
Here the minister three times pours a handful of water on the child, 
while he says the following words: 

N. I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. + Amen. 

[Hereupon the chrisom-cloth is spread over the child, and the 

minister, with laying on of hands, says: | 

The Almighty God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
who has regenerated thee by the water and the Holy Ghost 
and has forgiven thee all thy sins, strengthen thee with His 
grace unto everlasting life. Amen. 

Peace be with thee. { Amen. 


y 
‘ 
5 
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Cheological Review, 


The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, being an essay of the 
local history of Phrygia from the earliest times to — 
the Turkish Conquest, by W. M. Ramsay, D.C. L., 
LL. D. Vol. I, PartsIl and II. Oxford, at the Clar- 
endon Press, 1895 and 1897. 792 pages, bound in 
two parts; Price, Part I, $6.00, Part II, $6.00. Sold 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 W. 23 St., New York. 


This is a scientific work of the highest order, based 
upon extensive original research by the most eminent liv- 
ing authority on the subject exhibited in these volumes, and 
embodying a wealth of historical and geographical informa- 
tion which will afford material to students and authors for 
many years to come. Of the work of accumulating these 
masses of knowledge, Dr. Ramsay says in the Preface of 
Pate hs 


“Before I entered Asia Minor in May 1880, I had been pondering 
for months over the problems of its history; and since that time it 
has been my last thought as I fell asleep and my first on waking. 
Rarely has a space of five hours elapsed by day or by night in which 
some point of Phrygian antiquities or topography has not been occu- 
pying my mind. I have turned over each problem, attempted almost 
every possible combination, tried numberless changes from every 
point of view, and gradually month by month the subject has grown 
clearer. I have enjoyed the advantage of revisiting the country year 
after year till 1891, and testing the ideas and combinations that have 
been shaping themselves in my mind. In the later visits I have 
known what to look for, and where to look for it; and have often 
been able to guide the natives of the district to the spot I wanted (to 
their own great astonishment), pick up the evidence required, and 
pass on after a few minutes’ stay. In those later visits it has often 
been brought home to me how much time was wasted on my earlier 
journeys through want of knowledge. If I criticise some mistakes 
and misconceptions of other travellers, I can do so because I have 
made the same errors myself; their misconceptions are old friends 
of mine, which have kept me company in long weary rides, which 
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have deluded me and lured me on to spend time and health in prov- 
ing their real character. 

Almost every village on the map of Phrygia, and many not on 
the map, rouse memories for me; one is the scene of some laugh- 
able adventure, one of some great disappointment, a third of a mid- 
night ride, in a fourth we sawed away part of the floor of a mosque 
(with the connivance of the imam) to disclose an inscription, in a 
fifth some artful dodge had to be employed to win a copy from an un- 
willing owner of a ‘written stone,’ in all patience and work were 
needed. But after we had learned how to deal with the natives, and 
emancipated ourselves from dependence on a Greek servant, our ex- 
perience has been, with rare exceptions, of great kindness and hos- 
pitality and pleasant intercourse with the peasantry. But wherever 
I have been, and whatever was my luck, my passion has been to look 
for traces of the past in the facts of the present, in the faces, man- 
ners, pronunciation, tales, and superstition of the people, as well as 
in the monuments of older days.’”’ pp. xii f. 


The book is not a history or geography of Phrygia, but 
rather a series of local histories on a geographical basis. 
But no one who will in future write on subjects pertaining 
to Phrygian history or geography can afford to ignore what is 
here offered without exposing himself to censure. Though 
the material massed together on these pages was not col- 
lected by a theologian with theological interests and motives 
foremost in his mind, yet no future history of ancient Chris- 
tianity will be what it might be and should be, unless it have 
drawn directly or indirectly from this bountiful source of in- 
formation, although there are not a few things in the most 
important chapters of the work which call for the crucible. 
Of these chapters the author says:— 

“Perhaps the most important part of this work will be found in 
the chapters on the early Christianity in the country. The questions 
that were agitating society, the currents of development, the trans- 
forming policy of the Roman government and the conservative resist- 
ance of the old religious hiera, the original co-operation of Pauline 
Christianity with the Roman policy, the later alliance between the 
empire and the native religions against the growing power of the 
Church, the steps by which the adherents of the new religion, be- 
ginning as members of the general society of the country, gradually 


; 
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differentiated themselves from it and created a new form of society 
—all these topics will, it is hoped, receive elucidation, and a series 
of pre-Constantinian inscriptions, such as cannot be matched in any 
other country, will be arranged so as to throw light on the rela- 
tions between the Christians and their non-Christian fellow-citizens.’’ — 
pp. xv f. 


It is, therefore, not only in due regard to the character 
of our periodical and the interests of our readers, but also, 
according to the author’s own estimate of his work, in keep- 
ing with the character of the latter, that our review will 
chiefly dwell on such features of the book as move along or 
touch upon theological lines, the more so, since these fea- 
tures are not restricted to particular chapters, but appear 
throughout the entire work as far as it now lies before the 
public. Thus in the first chapter, on the Lycos VALLEY, 
our author says:— 


‘“The Lycos valley and its cities acquired far more importance 
under Roman administration than they had under the Greek kings. 
The ‘Eastern Highway’ was a thoroughfare which might rank among 
the most important in the whole empire, and this valley was one of 
the four most important points on the Highway, along with Ephe- 
sus, Apameia and Caesareia-Mazaka. Especially in the diffusion 
of Christianity the Lycos valley played an important part. It is 
pointed out in The Church in the Roman Empire pp. 9, 365 f. how 
much the development of the Church was determined by the close 
inter-relation that was maintained between its separate parts. The 
Lycos valley was a centre of communication and a knot where many 
toads met and parted; and both Laodiceia and at a later date also 
Hierapolis ranked as metropolitan sees, partly on account of their 
apostolic origin, partly from their social and religious importance. 

The interest of history in this period centres in the transform- 
ing and unifying process which the imperial policy carried out in 
the east. The Greek civilization had hitherto failed to touch the 
Phrygian people; it was almost confined to its own special settle- 
ments, the garrison-cities of the kings. The Roman system was not 
opposed to the Greek; it took into itself the language and the man- 
ners of Greece, and impressed these far more thoroughly on the 
native Anatolian population than the Greek governments had been 
able todo. Little or no attempt was made to naturalize the Latin 
language; but Greek was encouraged. Latin was used for a time in 
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Augustus’ Pisidian colonies; but it soon died out in most of them. 
A feeble attempt was made to keep it up in official documents of the 
colonies, but the errors in the Latin legends even on coins show that 
it was only a curiosity, not a spoken tongue in most of them.’’ pp. 11f. 


The second Chapter contains the history and topography 
of LAODICEIA. We quote:— 


“Taodiceia was one of the richest cities of Asia. It might say 
(as in the letter to the Church in Laodiceia), ‘I am rich and have 
gotten riches, and have need of nothing.’ The city, from its central 
position, naturally became.a centre of banking and financial trans- 
actions. Cicero intended to cash his bills of exchange there (ad 
Fam. III 5: ep. II 17). Hence the letter to the Church says, ‘I 
counsel thee to buy of me (not the gold of the bankers of Laodiceia, 
but) gold refined by fire that thou mayest become rich.’ A brief ac- 
count of the chief sources, of its wealth and the staple of its trade 
may be appropriately added here. 

The territory is fertile; but under the Turkish occupation it has 
been allowed to pass to a large extent out of cultivation. The great 
marshes in the lower parts of the valley were doubtless drained and 
cultivated under the empire.... 

It was, however, as a manufacturing, not as an agricultural, 
centre that Laodiceia became rich and great. A fine kind of wool, 
soft in texture and glossy black in color, grew on the Laodicean 
sheep; and the manufacture of fine cloth, carpets and various kinds 
of garments, was the chief occupation of the city.... 

Each different kind of garment was woven in its proper shape 
and way; the tailor was of small importance in ancient times, for 
the weaver was also the shaper of the garment. The trade of Lao- 
diceia, therefore, was a trade in garments, rather than in cloth (such 
as a modern woolen manufacture would produce); and hence the 
weavers are dziovpyot (no. 8), and we find in an inscription (BCH 
1887, p. 352) a seller of garments (eluatewox@dys). In reference to 
this trade, the letter to the Church in Laodiceia says, ‘I counsel thee 
to buy of me (not the glossy black garments of Laodiceia, but) white 
garments that thou mayest clothe thyself’ (Rev. III 18). pp. 39 ff. 

The Jews who resided in considerable) numbers at Laodiceia 
ranked probably as a separate people until A. D. 70, when all na- 
tional rights were withdrawn from them. They are mentioned in a 
letter addressed by the government of Laodiceia to Gaius Rabirius in 
48 or 45 B. C., and they had perhaps been introduced by Antiochus 
the sreatwapercle 
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About eleven miles E.S. E. of Laodiceia was COLOSSAI, 
the Phrygian city to which St. Paul sent Tychicus, the 
‘beloved brother and faithful minister,’’") with an epistle 
to the Colossian church, of which Onesimus was a member. ”) 


““Colossai was situated on the south bank of the Lycos, on a ris- 
ing ground that overhangs the river, at the point where it enters a 
deep and picturesque gorge, piercing the low broad ridge between 
the upper and the lower half of the Lycos valley (Ch. 1,3). The 
fortified acropolis was on the south bank; but the buildings and 
tombs extended far unto the north bank; and thus the gorge literally 
begins inside the city. Colossai was at one time the great city of 
south-western Phrygia, lying on the easy trade-route from Sardis to 
Kelainai (the later Apameia) and the southern part of the plateau in 
general. The change of road-system, and the foundation of Laodi- 
ceia proved its ruin. Though situated on the Eastern Highway, it 
was so near Laodiceia (11 miles distant) that both could not live on 
the trade of the road; and the situation of Laodiceia, as we have 
seen, was far more advantageous. Colossai had not, like Hierapolis, 
any great natural advantages to ensure its prosperity. It derived 
some importance from its fine wool, which rivaled that of Laodiceia; 
and it retained municipal independence. But whereas Colossai was 
‘a great city of Phrygia’ in B. C. 480, and ‘a populous city, pros- 
perous and great’ in 401, it decayed in proportion as Laodiceia pros- 
pered. In the time of Strabo it was ‘a small town.’ Pliny mentions 
it ina list of oppida celeberrima: but this list, which includes Ce- 
laenae, Andria, Carina, and other cities which had ceased to exist 
long before his time, is really an historical retrospect. He previously 
had given a list of all the important places, and he now adds, ‘besides 
those already mentioned’ (praeter jam dicta), a list of historically 
important names. Its coinage, struck solely under the Empire, is 
scanty and uninteresting, and it almost disappears from history. 
Christianity alone has preserved its memory in the Roman period.’’ 
pp. 208 f. 


From a later chapter we give the following information 
on CHRISTIAN NAMES:— 


“In some cases the sort of names used is almost the only indica- 
tion of Christianity, e. g., Pascasiain Le Blant II p. 262. In this 
case M. Le Blant finds another proof of Christianity in the double 


1) Gols 4, 7 £* 2) Col. 4, 9. 
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name Optatine Reticiae sive Pascasie; but though it is certain that 
the Christians at baptism commonly took an additional name, and 
though the addition of a surname is far more the rule in Christian 
than in Pagan inscriptions, yet the custom was also not infrequent 
in non-Chr. society and is far from constituting in the East so sure 
a proof of Christianity as M. Le Blant finds it to be in the West. 
Except with the formula érixA7v no. 400, the possession of an alter- 
native name cannot be taken in Phrygia as a proof of Christian origin, 
unless it has the character of a distinctively Chr. baptismal name. 
There are, however, some names which were greatly favoured 
among the Christians, and others which were exclusively (or almost 
exclusively) Chr. The presence of several of the former, and even 
one of the latter, may be taken as justifying the hypothesis, 
that the inscr. is Chr.; and if, in addition, we find in the text 
some other sign of Christianity, or even some slight peculiarity 
that differs from the usual pagan style (as e. g. greater freedom re- 
garding admission to the tomb no. 380), we may regard the hypothesis 
as raised to a much higher degree of probability. 

When a pagan was converted he did not change his name 
publicly. To do so would have been to proclaim his change of re- 
ligion, and such publicity was discouraged strongly by the Church. 
Hence the common pagan names continued to be used by the Chr. 
The use of obviously pagan names was proscribed at the Nicene 
Council A. D. 325, and biblical names were ordered to be given 
at baptism. Yet such names as Mercurina, Jovina, persisted much 
later; and names like Phoebe, Nereus, Hermas, or Hermes, etc., 
were consecrated in virtue of the early saints and martyrs who bore 
them, and escaped any such proscription. 

Though in the pre-Constantinian period there had not yet been 
formed a distinctively Christian nomenclature, yet, even in the third 
century, the beginnings of a Christian system of names can be traced. 
Certain names were favoured, which, though common to the pagans, 
either conveyed a meaning that suited the new religion, or had been 
consecrated by some martyr, or in some other way pleased the Chris- 
tians. Converts retained their old names; but they would favour 
Chr. names for their children. Hence we should expect to find in 
a family which had been Chr. for a generation or two a mixture of 
old family names with names of a more marked type. Lists have 
not been made, and cannot as yet be made usefully, for each district 
would vary. Alexander and Zotikos were evidently favourite names 
among the Eumenian and Apamean Chr., the former perhaps 
partly because of the Eumenian martyr, the latter because of its 
meaning. Tatia and Ammia are also very common in Eumeneia, and 
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the reason here probably is that they were names belonging to certain 
Chr. families. 

Such names as Agape and Pistis are exclusively Christian, while 
Elpis and Eirene, though used among the pagans, became by adop- 
tion characteristically Christian. efouéx7 and Redemptus seem ob- 
viously marked out as Christian; perhaps Agapomenos and: Ke- 
leuomene, certainly Anastasios, Kyriakos (with its Latin by-form 
Quiriacus, Quiracos, Hyracius, etc.), and in the Latin-speaking 
provinces Renatus and Benedictus. None of these names occur often 
in Phrygia: Agape perhaps no. 270, Elpis 260, Irene 408, Agapome- 
nos 357, Keleuomene 350, Anastasios 416, Kyriakos and Kyriake 421, 
Sozomenos 400. But the subject must be studied in the detailed com- 
parison of inscr. in the Appendices. 

The strictly Christian formations were at first only used as bap- 
tismal names (which at first seem, as a general rule, to have been 
treated as private and not engraved on the tombstone); but it is use- 
ful to glance at them, in order to detect the first traces of their 
appearance in the epitaphs. 

The most remarkable class of names consisted of those which 
express self-depreciation, humility, and resignation toinsult. The 
terms of contempt which were hurled at the Christians by the pagan 
populace, were accepted with a proud humility and adopted as per- 
sonal names. Le Blant II pp. 66 f. quotes many examples of this 
class, such as Credula, Alogius, Alogia (springing from the charge 
of foliy) ; Injuriosus, Calumniosus, Contumeliosus (the charge of dis- 
loyalty and impiety) ; Importunus, Exitiosus (the charge of bringing 
misfortune on the state) ; Foedulus, Foedula, Malus, Mala, Maliciosus, 
Pecus, Ima, Molesta, Praejectus, Projectus, Projecticius, Fugitivus, 
Stercorius, Stercus (general expressions of hatred and loathing). 
Among this class may be reckoned Asbolos no. 412, Amerimnos no. 
465, Acholios 462, Keleuomene 350. Such names as Onesimos have 
something of the same character. Euphron and others approximate 
more to the pagan favourite names, which were selected as bright, 
joyous, and of good omen, in remarkable contrast to the self-abase- 
ment of this Christian class. 

Names indicative of joy or victory, however, are very character- 
istic of the Christians. In Gaul and Italy Vincentius, Victor, Gau- 
dentius, Gaudiosus, Hilaris, Hilaritas are widely used. Hence there 
is rarely found in the fourth or later centuries any indication of sor- 
row or mourning on sepulchral monuments. As Christianity estab- 
lished for itself a definite set of customs and forms, it encouraged the 
view that death was the end of exile from God and the birth into a 
happier life.‘ pp. 491 ff. 
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Of the spread of Christianity in Phrygia before the 
Diocletian persecution, and of that effort to annihilate the 
church with one tremendous blow, we read: — 


“Tt is certain that the Chr. were numerous in Phrygia even 
in the second century; and it may be assumed that their strength 
was known in a general way to the whole population. But their re- 
ligion was forbidden, and any convicted Christian was put to death. 
Such was the theoretical principle; but in practice there was great 
laxity in carrying it out. Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius prac- 
tically ordered provincial governors not to observe Christians, unless 
their attention was called to them by a prosecutor, who formally ac- 
cused them. But persecution in the Roman world could not be really 
effective, except where the government took the initiative, and sought 
out the Christians. In Rome there was no official prosecutor; re- 
wards were given to volunteers who prosecuted successfully; and 
the carrying out of the laws in general was left to the private initia- 
tive. Where Christianity was very strong, it would probably be 
rarely possible to find any private person ready both to brave the 
feeling generally entertained in ancient times against all volunteer 
prosecutors (delatores), and to ‘incur the hatred of a united and 
energetic body like the Christians.’ The rarity of martyrs in Phrygia 
after the Antonine period (until the time of Diocletian) conspires 
with all other signs to show that the Church in Phrygia developed 
in peace and prosperity for more than a century before A. D. 303. 
There was a general indisposition among the officials and the pagans 
to begin any open actions against the Christians; and the Church, 
on its side, studied to use all the outward forms that would give le- 
gality, and to avoid anything which would tend to draw attention to 
it or to provoke prosecution. p. 501. 

To judge from the proportion of epitaphs, the population of 
Eumeneia in the third century was in great part Christian. Of the 
71 epitaphs classed as pagan or doubtful, only 11 are clearly marked 
as later than A. D. 215, and most of these are suspected of Chris- 
tianity. (no 380). In the same period we possess 26 epitaphs that 
are certainly Christian. Three persons are mentioned as senators in 
the second century, and six in the third; the three are probably 
pagans, the six are Christians. 

These facts show that Eumeneia was to a large extent a Chris- 
tian city during the third century. Naturally we'should expect that 
the predominance of the Christian element would be more marked in 
the second half of the century; for the more vigorous and resolute 
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character of the Christians would make them advance steadily in in- 
fluence; and the lighter elements would be drawn after them. The 
coinage of the city continued to bear the old types; but that does 
not prove the city to be pagan.... 

Further the inscriptions convey the impression that there was 
no violent break between Greek and Christian culture in Eumeneia. 
There is no sign of bitterness on either side. Even no. 232, which 
is distinctly anti-Christian, savors more of argument than of perse- 
cution; it seems to indicate deliberate choice of the better of two 
alternatives. The inscriptions bring before us a picture of rich and 
generous development, of concession, of liberality, in which people 
of diverse thoughts were practically reconciled in a single society. 
But they also show us Eumeneia as mainly a city of Christians. 
Nothing similar to this is known throughout the ancient world: 
Eumeneia stands before us as the earliest Christian city of which 
record remains, exemplifying the practical conciliation of two hostile 
religions in a peaceful and orderly city. pp. 502 f. 

This outline which we have drawn of a Christian Eumeneia is in 
accordance with historical record. Eusebius mentions incidentally 
a city of Phrygia in which about A. D. 303 the entire population was 
Christian. Taken as a general expression, this may be accepted as 
quite trustworthy, confirmed as it is by archaeological evidence; and 
if one city was entirely governed by Christians, it is evident that the 
country in general must have been very strongly affected by the 
same religion. 

Even a mere casual glance over the list of Christian inscriptions 
in the Appendix must suggest the question, Where are the post- 
Constantinian inscriptions? At Eumeneia 26 Christian epitaphs 
certainly, and several others probably, belong to the third century, 
while only four can be classed to the fourth and succeeding centuries. 
The contrast between the rich intellectual and political life of the 
Christians in the third century and the inarticulate monotony of the 
many centuries that succeeded is painful: one recognizes in the 
numbers of our catalogue the signs of a great misfortune to the hu- 
man race, the destruction of a vigorous and varied life. 

Two facts stand out prominently with regard to this change. 
In the first place, it evidently did not happen by a gradual process. 
The inscriptions are arrested suddenly; and there are no examples of 
an intermediate class between the earlier and later. The time when 
the change occurred was the end of the third century, for no. 371 
dates about 270 and no. 373 probably 290—300. As M. Cumont has 
pointed out, the reason for the change must lie in the great massacre 
by Diocletian and his coadjutors and successors A. D. 303—313. 
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In the second place, while it was a sudden calamity that arrested 
the development of this Christian city, the effects were permanent 
and irreparable. The life of the city was destroyed. Up till A. D. 300 
we can recover some idea of its development, we can read even on 
its gravestones the signs of active thought and work. After 300 
there is a blank, dotted with the names of an archdeacon and a few 
bishops present at councils, with one epitaph. To a certain extent 
the stagnation of a Byzantine period is due to those causes, which 
we have sketched in preceding pages, the over-centralization of gov- 
ernment, the decay of municipal self-government, the indifference of 
the Imperial administration to the duty of educating the people. But 
these causes were acting during the third century, and yet thought 
was apparently more active and varied in the city during that cen- 
tury than ever before. There seems no adequate explanation of the 
obvious facts except in some great calamity, which destroyed the 
active and progressive section of the population, and gave free play 
to the forces that were making for stagnation and ignorance. 

These considerations suggest that the persecution by Diocletian 
must have taken in Eumeneia the form of a thorough-going mas- 
sacre; and a massacre cannot be thorough unless it is deliberately 
and carefully planned. This is in perfect agreement with what is 
recorded about the measures carried out under the sanction of Dio- 
cletian. It is an established fact that prosecution was no longer left 
to private initiative, but the Christians were actively sought out by 
the government in pursuance of a policy, resolved on after long de- 
liberation, for exterminating the Christians and destroying their re- 
ligion. To this end was directed all the power of a highly organized 
government, moved by a single will, commanding almost unlimited 
resources, for the space of ten years. The government took ad- 
vantage of a marked philosophic revival, characterized by strong 
anti-Christian feeling; and employed for its own the power of a 
fervid emotion acting on men often of high and strongly religious 
motives. In the first two centuries of its history, Christianity had 
to deal with a decaying and spiritless paganism, but now it met 
a re-invigorated and desperate religion, educated and spiritualized 
in the conflict with the Christians. Inscr. 467 is a quaint and strik- 
ing example of this spirit. In the Acta of Theodotus of Ancyra, we 
have an instance of the way in which the devoted fanaticism of such 
men made them convenient tools for carrying out the purposes of 
the government: the approach of the new governor of Galatia, and 
the announcement of his intentions struck terror into the hearts of 
the Christians: his name was Theotecnus, ‘the child of God,’ in 
which we recognize one of those by-names, which were assumed by 
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some of the philosophical reactionaries, in competition with the 
Christian confidence in their divine mission, and the Christian re- 
ligious names assumed at baptism. 

As an example of what took place in Phrygia, Eusebius men- 
tions that the Christian city, which was alluded to in 2 8, was burned 
to the ground with its people, even women and children, ‘calling 
upon the God who is over all.’ The exact circumstances are a little 
doubtful, for Lactantius is perhaps alluding to the same atrocity, 
when he speaks of whole people in Phrygia being burned along with 
their meeting-place; and Lactantius must here rank as the better 
authority, if they are describing the same incident. But it is only 
the blindness of uncritical prejudice, which sets aside such an inci- 
dent merely because it is liable to become distorted or exaggerated in 
repetition. That is part of human nature. The essential fact is that 
the entire population of a city was destroyed by fire; and on that 
two excellent authorities are agreed. We must, of course, take the 
fact in its surroundings. We need have no doubt that the invariable 
choice was offered, compliance or death, and equally little doubt that 
many would in ordinary circumstances have chosen the former alter- 
native; but it lies in human nature that the general spirit of a crowd 
exercises a powerful influence on the persons in it, and many, who, 
taken singly, would have shrunk from death, accepted it boldly 
when inspired by the courage of the whole mass. Lactantius’ state- 
ment implies that the people had assembled at their church: this 
would in itself be an act of defiance of the Imperial government, and 
probably the less staunch adherents would not venture on such an 
extreme course. 

Moreover, to one who has by the patient toil of years tracked 
out these Christian communities by their formula of appealing to 
‘the God,’ it comes as one of those startling and convincing details 
of real life and truth, that the one thing recorded about the destroyed 
people is that they died ‘appealing to the god over all.’ Uncon- 
sciously Eusebius writes as the epitaph over the ashes of the de- 
stroyed people the words by which we have recognized the epitaphs 
which they themselves habitually composed. 

Lactantius mentions that this was done by a governor, and no 
governor could have ventured on such an act, unless he had a full 
commission to exterminate the Christians. A general massacre, 
evidently, was deliberately planned by the central government, and 
carried out by suitable agents. While this case has been selected 
as an extreme example of barbarity on the one side and of steadfast- 
ness on the other, it must be taken as indicative of the policy 
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carried out everywhere. It may, perhaps, hereafter be proved that 
Eumeneia was the very city that suffered in this way; but, at any 
rate, the punishment was everywhere proportioned to the guilt, and 
Eumeneia, as being certainly more deeply infected than any of the 
surrounding cities, would be treated with proportionate severity as 
an example to the rest. We may confidently say that historical and 
archaeological evidence is agreed as to the fate of Eumeneia: the 
active and courageous element in the population was annihilated 
with fire and sword in the years following A. D. 303, and the devel- 
opment of the city was suddenly terminated. 

While the government used the revival of anti-Christian fanati- 
cism for its own purpose, and while the revival was a contributary 
cause of the massacre, the main reason that induced Diocletian to 
give a reluctant consent to it was certainly not fanaticism.... The 
Christians, as a whole, were necessarily desirous of change in the 
State policy: they were, as arule, energetic as individuals and as 
a body, and therefore they naturally were opposed, whether con- 
sciously or not, to the centralized and paternal government policy, 
which more and more arrogated the right of ordering everything, 
managing everything, and thinking for everybody. That policy 
which ultimately ruined the Empire, was endangered by the growth 
of freedom and individuality among the Christians; and it resolved 
to destroy the opposing element.... 

The massacre of Diocletian, by exterminating the most pro- 
gressive party in the eastern cities, destroyed the last chance that 
the Empire had of regaining vitality and health; education had 
always been dependent on the vigour of municipal life, and hence- 
forth it sickened and died; when the pagan philosophic reaction 
had spent its force, there was no power left to withstand the bar- 
barizing anti-Grecian tendencies which some of the Christian party 
had always shown. Massacre then, as always, was proved to be not 
merely a crime and a stupendous folly, but also a terrible blow to 
the world, to civilization and humanity. 

While Apameia shared in the development of Eumeneia, the in- 
scriptions do not show the Christian party so triumphant, but they 


prove that it was numerous. As we have seen above (Ch. XI 219) 


Apameia never obtained the titles and rank in the Imperial system 
that were granted to less important cities; and it is possible that 
the existence of so strong a Christian party in the city always ex- 
posed it to suspicion and dislike in the eyes of the central govern- 
ment, for, even when the Empire was not inclined to active prose- 
cution, it was distrustful of the rising party. 


{ 
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If the preservation of inscriptions had been uniform over Phrygia 
it would be possible to draw many inferences from the comparative 
numbers of Christian documents found in the different districts. But 
historical circumstances have affected the numbers; and it is neces- 
sary to be very cautious in reasoning from them. Still, when we find 
in the Tschal district six post-Constantinian Chr. inser. (402—407), 
and none earlier; and compare this with the numbers at Eumeneia 
(four and twenty-six or more) and Apameia (three and twelve or 
more), it seems safe to argue that the Tschal district remained 
pagan to a very much later date than the upper Maeander valley. 
The same inference might be drawn from other facts: new ideas 
and a new religion must have penetrated far more slowly into the 
uncivilized hill-country of Tschal apart from the great lines of inter- 
course, than into more educated districts like Apameia and Eumeneia. 
It is, I believe, safe to say that the Tschal district was little affected 
by Christianity before the fourth century. 

In western Banaz-Ova, there is little evidence: inscr. are rare, 
and Chri. inser. are unknown except in the extreme N. W. district 
(no. 441—444). It is therefore highly improbable that Christianity 
spread there very early; and the only pre-Constantinian inscr. 
(no. 444) belongs to the N. W. Phrygian class, which is broadly 
distinguished from the Eumenian and Apamean class. Hence we 
may fairly infer that early Christianity penetrated into this district 
from the north, while there is a belt of country separating the 
region thus affected from the region where the Eumenian formula 
was current. 

The eastern Banaz-Ova (with Pepouza, Bria, Sebaste, and 
Akmonia) and the Glaukos valley, being in constant communica- 
tion with the cities on the upper Maeander, participated in the 
spread of the new religion from that side. Here also we find few 
post-Constantinian and more early Chr. inscr. But these are the 
limits to N. and N. E.; and beyond this we reach a tract of country 
where Chr. inscr. earlier than Constantine are unknown, while later 
ones are numerous: see Ch. XVII 2 3. 

Toward E., evidence is too scanty. Pisidian Antioch shares in 
the Eumenian formula; but on the line of the great Highway through 
Paroreios Phrygia inscri. have perished in a larger proportion than 
elsewhere. The few Chr. inscr. that are found along that line are 
later than Constantine; and it would appear that Christianity did 
not penetrate in the earlier period along the great Highway much 
further to E. than Apameia. On the other hand, in S. E. Phrygia 
and the adjoining corner of Lycaonia, early Chr. inser. are numer- 
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ous; and they are not of the Eumenian or Apamean type. Here we 
recognize a different influence. 

These facts point distinctly to three separate lines of Christian 
influence in Phrygia during the early centuries. The first comes 
up the Maeander valley, and reaches on different lines as far as 
Akmonia, and the Pentapolis and Apameia and Pisidian Antioch, 
and Lake Askania: the second belongs to Lycaonia and the extreme 
S. E. district: the third belongs to the N. W. The spheres of these 
three influences are separated from each other by belts of country 
where early Chr. inscr. are non-existent, while in most cases late 
Chr. inser. are comparatively numerous. It seems beyond question 
that the first line of influence spread from the Aegean coast lands, 
and that its ultimate source was in St. Paul’s work in Ephesos 
(Acts XIX) and in the efforts of his coadjutors in the following 
years, while the second originated in the earlier Pauline Churches 
of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch (Acts XIII, XIV). 

Two facts require notice. (1) Pisidian Antioch has been classed 
epigraphically with the Maeander valley. But it is on the frontier 
between that and the S. E. group, and shared in both influences. 
(2) The Lycos valley shows no example of the Eumenean formula. 
But that district was one of the centres of administration, and greater 
privacy and concealment was necessary there. Moreover, it is clear 
that, for some reason, Christianity spread to a quite extraordinary 
extent in Eumeneia and Apameia. 

South of the line just indicated, in the mountainous district of 
the southern frontier, no early Chr. inser. occur. Aphrosidias is the 
only great centre, where we might have looked for an early estab- 
lishment of the new religion; but for some reason it seems to have 
continued to be a great pagan centre till after the time of Con- 
stantine. 

In the Lycos valley the early history of Christianity is very ob- 
scure. After the new religion was spread there by Timothy, Mark, 
Epaphras, and others, all record ends. The persecution of Domitian 
probably destroyed the thread of connection between the Church of 
50—100 and that of later time. Some tradition, perhaps continuous, 
was preserved, for Theodoret mentions that the house of Philemon 
at Colossai was still shown in the first half of the fifth century; and 
if the works of Papias of Hierapolis had been preserved, probably 
some of the important facts about the Church of the Lycos valley 
would have been preserved. Little more than the names of few 
bishops_and martyrs are known; and no Acta of any value con- 
nected with the valley or with S. W. Phrygia have been published.’’ 
pp. 505 ff. 
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A highly interesting chapter treats of ‘“THE JEWS IN 
PuryciA.’’ The following excerpts will be appreciated by 
our readers :— 


“Cicero mentions that Flaccus, propraetor of Asia in 62 B.C., 
would not allow the contributions, which were regularly sent to 
Jerusalem by the Jews, to go out of Asia, and seized the money 
that was collected for the purpose. At Apameia nearly 100 pounds 
weight of gold was taken and weighed before the praetor, at Laodi- 
ceia 20 pounds weight, an unknown amount at Adramyttion, and a 
little at Pergamos. But it is an error to state, as has frequently 
been done, that the 100 pounds had been contributed by the Jews 
of Apameia. It is clear that the sums seized had been brought to 
these great centres for export, and represented the contributions of 
large districts. Hence Cicero’s statement proves only that there 
was a large Jewish population in Phrygia; and this is known from 
some other sources. But we may safely conclude that Apameia was 
one of their chief centres, for it united all the condition favourable 
to their commercial and financial genius. Further, comparing the 
amount at Apameia and Laodiceia, we infer that the Jews were far 
more numerous in Apameia and the cities connected with it than 
they were in the Laodiceian group; and the evidence of inscr. fully 
confirms this. Akmonia, Sebaste, Eumeneia, Apameia, Dokimion, 
Iconium, are the cities where we can identify Jewish inscriptions, 
legends and names. We cannot doubt that this large Jewish popu- 
lation exercised a great influence on the development of the district 
and of the cities; and we therefore proceed to investigate the traces 
of it in the inscr. 

In no. 399 dzs (third century) the law of the Jews is mentioned; 
and we recognize there (with M. S. Reinach), not the law of Moses, 
but a regulation agreed upon between the city and the Jewish com- 
munity for the protection of Jewish graves. Before A. D. 70 the Jews 
constituted, according to Roman law, a separate self-administering 
community, ‘the nation of the Jews’ in Apameia; but after that 
date the separate existence of the Jews as a nation was terminated, 
and the law recognized no distinction between the Jews and other 
provincials (except in respect of religion). It is remarkable that 
the separate law of the Jews should have been recognized in Apameia 
near two centuries later. 

Probably the Jewish community in Apameia is as old as the 
foundation of the city, (280—261 B. C.). The Seleucid kings used 
the Jews as an element of the colonies which they founded to 
strengthen their hold on Phrygia and other countries. Seleucus 
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Nicator granted the Jews the full rights of citizenship, equal to those 
of Macedonians and Greeks, in all the cities which he founded; and 
this may doubtless be taken as an example of the Seleucid policy, 
for the later kings guarded the privileges of these Jewish Katoikoi 
in spite of the jealousy of their fellow-citizens. For example, dis- 
tribution of oii was made to all citizens at the public expense; but, 
as the Jews objected to oil made by the Gentiles, the gymnasiarchs 
were ordered to give them an equivalent in money, a right confirmed 
by Mucianus in Antioch 67—69 A. D. This and various other privi- 
leges were guaranteed to the Jewish Katoikoi; and the whole prob- 
ably constituted the ‘law of the Jews’ in Apameia, no. 399 dzs. 
Experience showed that the Jews were a useful and loyal part of 
the Seleucid colonies; and when Antiochus the Great desired to 
strengthen his cause in Phrygia and Lydia about 200 B. C., he 
brought 2000 Jewish families from Babylonia and settled them in 
the strongholds, granting them lands and guaranteeing them: his 
favour in every way. 

The fact that the Jewish Katoikoi were encouraged and favoured 
by the Seleucid kings proves that they maintained the interests of 
the dominant party against the native population. Thus they were 
an aristocratic faction in the Phrygian cities; and, though the Per- 
gamenian policy differed, yet the Jews are not likely to have lost 
the position which they had gained. In the Roman period their 
success in so many suits before Roman officials, when their privi- 
leges were attacked, is a proof of their wealth and power; for under 
the Republic they who could bribe highest were always successful. 
Especially the favour of Dolabella was a mere matter of purchase. 

In A. D. 70, they lost their separate and peculiar position before 
the Roman law. Advantage was taken of this by the cities of An- 
tioch and Alexandria, which sought to deprive them also of citizen- 
ship; but Vespasian and Titus confirmed their rights as citizens. 
The action of these two cities formed a test case; and, if it had gone 
against the Jews, they would obviously have lost their citizenship 
in all similar cities. But it would appear from no. 499 dzs, that they 
not merely retained their equality in citizenship at Apameia, but 
also some (probably almost all) of the peculiar privileges which they 
enjoyed beyond other citizens. These privileges were inseparable 
tom their religion; and, as their religion was made legitimate (on 
the payment of a poll-tax), the privileges connected with it were 
recognized. Only the tax which they formerly sent to Jerusalem 
(safe transmission of which was guaranteed by many enactments) 
was now turned into a Roman tax. 
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It is very probable that the Jews would have a separate ceme- 
tery at Apameia; but the dearth of Jewish epitaphs is remarkable. 
Only one is known, no. 399 67s. But the Phrygian Jews seemed to 
have abandoned entirely the use of the Hebrew language and names; 
and it is impossible to identify them from their names alone. The 
language and tone of no. 315, 385, 394, suggests that they are Jewish 
or Jewish-Christian. pp. 667 ff. 

On Apamean coins struck under Severus, Macrinus, and Philip, 
there appears (with slight variations in details) the same type of ‘a 
chest or ark («¢Swré¢) inscribed NE, floating on water: within it are 
twe figures, and standing beside it a male and a female figure: on 
the top of the chest, a raven, and above a dove carrying an olive- 
branch.” M. Charles Lenormant has published a relief found in the 
Catacombs at Rome, ‘which represents a scene identical in all points 
with the Apamean coin-type.’ This type brings together two scenes 
of the tale of Noah: in one he with his wife is floating in the ark: in 
the other they are giving thanks on dry land after their preservation. 

Reasons have been stated above for the belief that the coin- 
engravers used as their model a picture exhibited in a public place 
in the city, probably one of a series of illustrations of Apamean 
legends which adorned some public building, such as a stoa. Some 
time during the second century, probably, an artist represented the 
tale of Noah as an Apamean scene. In adapting the Hebrew tale in 
pictorial representation, the artist took as his model the form which 
Greek art had already given to the myth of Danae and Perseus or of 
Auge and Telephos. The ark was represented as a box like that in 
which Danae or Auge had floated across the sea; and Noah and his 
wife were shown twice, once in the box (like Auge on a coin of Elaea), 
raising their right hands towards heaven. pp. 669 ff. 

If Alexander, who chose the Noah-type in the time of Philip, was 
a Jew, it would prove that the Phrygian Jews had degenerated greatly 
from the Jewish standard of religion; for he was a high-priest of the 
city (i.e. in the Imperial cultus). It seems, however, not impossible 
that this may have been the case. Dr. Schiirer has shown to what 
superstitions the Jews of Thyatira had given way. In Cypros and in 
Ephesos, also, some Jews had abandoned themselves to the practice 
of magical arts, which was stringently forbidden by the Mosaic law. 
An Apamean Jew might therefore join in maintaining the loyal cul- 
tus, for the Roman Jews were always staunch Imperialists; and at 
Akmonia we find Jews acting as high-priests in the Imperial cultus. 

Jewish inscr., certain or probable, are more numerous near 
Akmonia than all the rest of Phrygia put together; and they reveal 
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to us Jews of rank and influence. Among the Asian Jews women 
take an unusually prominent place; and foremost among them was 
an Akmonian lady, Julia Severa, whose dignity and rank are attested 
by many coins and inscriptions. Few persons in the whole province 
are mentioned in so many documents as Julia Severa; and hardly 
any Phrygian inscr. is more important than no. 559, from which 
we learn that she was a Jewess, for her origin seems to imply the 
Jewish origin of a number of other persons. The name Tyrronius 
found at Iconium, Akmonia and Sebaste, must be recognized as 
Jewish (no. 530, 559, 478 f.); and two families, bearing the names 
Julius Severus and Servenius Cornutus, connected both with Akmonia 
and Ancyra in Galatia, boasting of royal descent and intermarrying 
with one another, are probably also Jewish. pp. 672 f. 

At Akmonia, and in Phrygia generally, Christians and Jews seem 
to have been in close relations, and it is often difficult to determine 
whether an inser. is Jewish or Jewish-Christian (no. 411 f, 466, 
563 f, 635). The relations were not always friendly (no. 232); but 
the same names and formulee were used by both. In a Chr. inscr. 
466, a form which has little of the Chr. character seems to spring 
from Judaism. But in this subject we depend rather on the general 
impression derived from the situation and from the inscription as a 
whole, than on definite single facts... . 

The Phrygian Jews, many of whom had been brought from Baby- 
lonia about 200 B. C., are considered in the Talmud as the Ten Tribes; 
and it is said that the baths and wines of Phrygia had separated the 
Ten Tribes from their brethren. They lost connexion with their own 
land and people; they forgot their language; they did not participate 
in the philosophy and education of the Alexandrian Jews; and they 
were much more readily converted to Christianity, which is what the 
Talmud calls the separation from their brethren. We may then take 
the marriage of the Jewess Eunice at Lystra to a Greek, and the 
exemption of her Son Timotheus from the Mosaic law, as typical of 
a relaxation of the Jewish standard in Lycaonia and Phrygia and an 
approximation to the pagan population around them. This is con- 
firmed by several indications in our inscr. Julia Severa was a 
high-priestess in the Imperial cultus, in association successively 
with her two husbands, no. 530, 550: so-also was Servinia Cornuta, 
no. 551. The worship of Poppaea as Sebaste Eubosia seems to have 
been maintained by Jews, (no 530). Alexander, the high-priest at 
Apameia, was probably a Jew.... 

The approximation between the Jews and the native population 
was not likely to be wholly on one side. The fascination which the 
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lofty morality and proud separation of the Jewish religion exercised 
on the Roman world is well known; and Phrygia was probably even 
more likely than other countries to come under that influence. In no. 
232, according to our interpretation, there is an example of this 
Judaizing tendency; and though no other example can be given, we 
must remember that inscr. can rarely throw light on such move- 
ments of thought. But the tendency of Paul’s Phrygian con- 
verts at Colossae, Iconium and Pisidian Antioch to lapse into Juda- 
istic practices, and the multitudes that flocked to the synagogue at 
Antioch, show how strongly the Jews had affected the district. More- 
over the position of the Jews in Apameia and Akmontia, and the facts 
related in ? 2, could hardly have come about, unless the native popu- 
lation had come to some degree under Jewish influence. 

These considerations lead up to the question as to the ultimate 
fate of the Phrygian Jews. Why do we never hear of them in later 
history? The answer must, I think, be, that they gradually became 
merged in the surrounding people. It may seem improbable that a 
large Jewish population should lose its separate character, and be 
swallowed up in a race which probably possessed lower intellectual 
power and vigour. But the separatism of the Jews is dependent on 
their religion; and the evidence of the Talmud is clear, that the 
Phrygian Jews failed to maintain their own peculiar religion, and 
thus were divided from their brethren. On the one hand they ap- 
proximated to the Graeco-Roman civilization, were ardent supporters 
of the Imperial policy, and engaged in the Imperial cultus (at least 
in outward form, and that cultus was never more than an outward 
form); on the other hand they were probably to a large extent Chris- 
tianized at an early period; and even those who had taken the Im- 
perial side, and conformed to the State worship, were likely in the 
fourth century to continue the same conformity when Christianity 
had become the State religion. Thus the Phrygian Jews melted into 
the general Christian population.’ pp. 674 ff. 


The reader must not, however, as he might with only 
these specimens before him, suppose the entire work to be 
what many of its chapters are, a smooth and steady current 
of historical composition. ‘There are pages upon pages of 
inscriptions with critical comments, innumerable references 
to parallel literature ancient and modern, catalogues and 
tables of names and dates, descriptions of coins and figures, 
of slabs and structures and fragments of both, all of which 
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are more valuable to the student, though less palatable to 
the reader, of history and historical geography. ‘There are 
also constructions and conjectures with which we and others 
may take issue, as, f. ex., when the author says: — 


“Tn pursuance of this policy, the Christians put nothing in public 
documents, such as their epitaphs, which could be quoted as evidence 
of Christianity: if an official was mentioned, a title common to the 
pagans was used, as episcopos no. 362, perhaps geratos no. 361. 364. 
Jewish festivals were legal; and their names could therefore be 
used.’’ p. 501, 


We beg leave to object that there is even in the rem- 
nants of the Phrygian epitaphs to-day ample material ‘‘which 
can be quoted as evidence of Christianity,’’ and that such 
titles as epzscopos were simply the scriptural titles, and the 
Jewish names of festivals were current then as they were 
in later times by scriptural precedent, and not for the sake 
of expediency or dissimulation.— Our author further says :-— 


“Tt was necessary to keep up the forms of the established wor- 
ship of the Emperors, for that cultus was ‘the keystone of the 
Imperial policy,’ and the maintenance of it was the test of loyalty: 
to the ancient mind ‘patriotism was another form of adherence to 
the national religion.’ Thus it was necessary for the city to keep 
up the forms, or to break with the Imperial government and proceed 
to extremes. How the State religion was maintained in practice, 
we are denied all evidence; how far some Christians might go in 
acceptance of the recognized Roman forms we need not speculate; 
opinion and conduct varied widely, and as is natural; some doubt- 
less condemned what others justified as mere acceptance of outward 
forms of politeness. ‘The courtesies of society and ordinary life as 
well as of municipal administration, had a non-Christian form; and 
a wise toleration will always permit great variety of opinion as to 
how far politeness might honestly be carried in accepting the ordi- 
nary practices. In the course of the following centuries the forms 
of politeness became Christianized; but the /process was only be- 
ginning in the third century. Probably the same policy which placed 
on the gravestone an appeal to ‘the god,’ leaving the reader to under- 
stand in his own sense aterm common to both Christians and Pagans, 
modified in similar slight ways many of the other forms of social 
and municipal life. But one thing we may take as certain: if Chris- 
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tians entered the Imperial service or the municipal career, some 
sacrifice of strictest principle was required of them, and as magis- 
trates they had to comply with many non-Christian religious forms 
in a public way, for religion entered far more closely into the details 
of life in ancient times than it does in modern society and govern- 
ment. The simple fact that so many Christian senators at Eumeneia 
are known to us, shows that the spirit of accommodation ruled there.’’ 
pp. 503 f. 

We hold that in these statements Dr. Ramsay has 
generalized to an unwarranted extent the practices of some 
nominal Christians of a type familiar from the writings of 
Tertullian and Cyprian and Hippolytus, or misinterpreted 
the adherence of the early Christians to the maxim of ren- 
dering unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s,') and to the instructions 
given by St. Paul relative to the attitude of Christian con- 
verts toward their heathen surroundings.”) ‘The existence of 
mixed families alone is sufficient to account for many of the 
phenomena appearing in the remnants of those early days. 


An’. 


IS THEOLOGY A SCIENCE? 


Under this head the April issue of Zhe Lutheran 
Church Review devotes eighteen pages of print to an acri- 
monious attack upon ‘‘Missouri,’’ more especially upon the 
position occupied by the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY and 
Lehre und Wehre as to the nature of Theology. We can in 
all candor state that when we wrote the first article of the 
QUARTERLY, in which we endeavored to answer the question, 
‘What is Theology ?’’ we never thought of such a thing as 
thereby picking a quarrel with the gentlemen of the Gen- 
eral Council, and while we in no wise question the privilege 


1) Matt. 22, 21. 
2) 1 Cor. 10, 25-31. 7, 12 ff. al. 
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of any man to freely criticise what we have said or may in 
future say in public print, we deem it proper to record the 
fact that the first direct assault in the controversy which 
has now sprung up between the Review and the QUARTERLY 
came from the other side, and that with an air of pungency 
and virulence which was certainly not provoked by anything 
we have said in maintenance of the position assailed by 
our critic. Thus there was absolutely no cause given on 
our side for such thrusts as, ‘‘ The Missouri writer, in sneer- 
ing at the ‘Christian consciousness,’’’?) ete., and, ‘‘We do 
not believe that the Holy Spirit has confined his work to 
only three points of power and purity, Christ and the 
Apostles, Luther, and the teaching of the Concordia Sem- 
inary.’’?®) ‘The ‘‘Missouri writer’? has spoken of Christian 
consciousness in simple, sober earnest, and Concordia Sem- 
inary has never pretended to rank in a line with Christ and 
Luther as a point of power, but contents itself with sitting 
at the feet not only of the Master but also of the disciple on 
the same bench with others who may be willing to profit by 
their teaching. 

Having placed on record the facts alluded to, we now 
proceed to give an airing to the article in the Revzew which 
claims our attention and that of our readers. 

If our critic has made any thing at all clear to us, it is 
this, that he has made clear to himself neither what the- 
ology is nor what science is, and that he is in theory and 
practice a thoroughly unsound theologian. 

In the first place, our critic labors under an alarming 
and bewildering confusion of notions concerning the nature 
of Theology. He calls the attention of his readers to the 
fact that we have given one only definition of Theology in our 
whole article, of which he says, ‘“The definition is all right 
in its place.’’*) We would on our part call the attention 


1) Luth. Ch. Rev. XVI, p. 321. 
2) Ibid. p. 323. 3) Ibid. p, 321 N. 


: 
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of our readers to the fact that our critic advances at least 
half a dozen of definitions, not one of which is all right in 
any place. We give the whole string in full: — 


“Theology is the science of a saving faith. It is the ordered 
knowledge of faith.* To be a theologian a man must be well versed 
in the Scriptures, and in the ordered knowledge of Scripture.t 

“As thus defined, Theology is the supremely practical science. 
It has to do with that out of which are the issues of eternal life and 
eternal death. It has to do with salvation, and with growth in grace 
and truth. 

“Yet theology is something more than a solely practical science, 
Theology as a means is solely practical. But Theology is not solely 
a means. Theology is also an end. And here the definition of 
Theology, taken concretely, as ‘an intellectual habitude divinely 
given,’ etc., fails to embrace its fullest content. Theology is not a 
subjective grasp on the part of the human mind. Its matter is in- 
dependent of the conditions of the human mind, and is not limited 
by the conceptions of the latter. It differs in this respect from every 
other science. It differs in being more of a science than all the 
others. Theology is the infinite wisdom of God Himself, wherein 
God knows Himself in Himself, and out of Himself, all things 
through Himself. Of this science man’s grasp or ‘intellectual habi- 
tude,’ even where ‘divinely given,’ is only in part (through a glass 
darkly). Of this science man’s practical wisdom, divinely given, is 
only a special application. The practical, that is Theology as a 
means to salvation, will dissolve and blossom finally into the larger 
eternal life.{ 

“Theology is practical. Yet however practical, let it be remem- 
bered that it is also theoretical. It is God’s own Science. In its 
special practical application to a lost humanity, Theology is the 
science of a saving faith. In its special practical application to a 
redeemed humanity, it is the science of faith and knowledge.? This 
is eternal life, to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
He hath sent. In its larger application to a glorified humanity and 
to God Himself, Theology is the science of the Truth of God. Our 


““* Faith zs knowledge. It is knowledge (partial) of a person, and con- 
fidence in that person based on the knowledge (partial) of Him.’’ 

‘*+ A man may be well versed in the Scriptures without being a theo- 
logian.”’ 

‘*t We shall see him as he is.’’? 1 John 3:2. 

‘4 Faith finally leads more and more into knowledge.’’ 
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Lord Jesus Christ was the exponent of Theology, both in these special 
practical applications and in its more general nature, as the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.’ ) 

We have given this medley, notes and all, in justice to 
our critic. We mean to do him further justice by pointing 
out some of the details of his effort. 

He begins with the statement, ‘‘Theology is the 
science of a saving faith.’’ This definition is all wrong. 
That the genus is wrong, we shall show later on, when we 
shall endeavor to show that our critic is in the dark as to 
what science is. The specific difference is also wrong. 
For if theology is the science of a saving faith, there is no 
room for ethics in theology, unless you mix the works of 
the law into saving faith, which is even worse. In our 
critic’s theology, according to this definition, there is no 
room for such chapters as de peccato, de conjugio, de statu 
domestico, de magtistratu politico, and others, unless sin 
and matrimony and civil government be looked upon as 
being part and parcel of ‘‘saving faith.’?’ We might with 
equal and greater propriety define architecture as being the 
science of building churches. 

Our critic’s next definition of Theology is that ‘‘it is 
the ordered knowledge of faith’’; and an asterisc points to 
the Note: ‘‘Faith zs knowledge,’’ etc., which would make 
the definition tantamount to: ‘‘Theology is the ordered 
knowledge of knowledge.’’ We let this go on its merits 
without further remark for the present. But when our 
critic continues to state that Theology as thus defined 
‘‘has to do with that out of which are the issues of eternal 
life and eternal death,’’ we must say that the notion of the 
‘issue of eternal death’’ being out of ‘‘saving faith’’ is a 
novelty to us and probably to others who had hitherto as- 
sumed the issue of eternal death to be out of sin and un- 
belief.?) 


1) Ibid. pp. 312 f. 
2) Rom. 5, 12. 6,23. Ezek. 18, 20. 26. 33,18. Mark 16, 16. 
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In the approaches to his next definition of Theology, 
our critic tells us that Theology is not only practical, not 
only a means, but also an end, and that it differs from 
every other science in being more of a science than all the 
others. And of this ‘‘science’’ of Theology he says: ‘‘“The- 
ology is the infinite wisdom of God Himself, wherein God 
knows Himself in Himself, and out of Himself, all things 
through Himself. Of this science,’’ etc. Here our critic 
in his efforts and zeal to make Theology a science, misses 
his mark and puts the scientific stamp on God himself, 
makes God’s very essence a science! For ‘‘this science’’ 
whereof he speaks as of the ‘‘infinite wisdom of God Him- 
self,’’ etc., is in truth but the triune God himself, as Quen- 
stedt correctly says: ‘‘Archetypal theology is not only zx 
God, but is God Azmself.’’) And with Buddeus we say: 
‘Is there anybody who, while we speak of theology, could 
think that we were speaking of God’s own knowledge?’’”) 
But our critic not only confounds ectypal theology and 
archetypal theology, but in stamping the latter, which is 
God’s very essence, a science, places God in a line, though 
at the head of the line, with Philosophy and other sciences, 
and goes on to say that of ‘‘this science,’’ God Himself, 
‘‘man’s practical wisdom, divinely given, is only a special 
application.’’ Man’s practical wisdom a special applica- 
tion of God! If this is scientific theology, it certainly 
differs from every other science; for in every other science 
there is at least some reason and sense. 

Toward the close of the part of his article given in ex- 
tenso above, our critic winds up with a cluster of defini- 
tions of theology which must be looked into before we pro- 
ceed to discuss his notions of scence. According to the 
first of these three definitions, Theology is once more ‘‘the 


1) ‘‘Theologia archetypa est substantia et quoad rem ipsa infinita Dei 
essentia.... Theologia apzérvroc non solum 77 Deo est, sed est 7pse Deus... . 
Nam Dei esse, scire et sapere idem sunt.’? Quenstedt, Theol. did. pol. 
tly Coty Sat bale oe 

2) Budd. Inst. theol. dogm. p. 54. 
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science of saving faith.’’ Our critic has told us this before, 
but we are now informed that this is theology only in a 
special practical application, viz., to a lost humanity. We 
are, however, further enlightened that in another special 
application, viz., to a redeemed humanity, theology is the 
‘“science of faith and knowledge.’’ Above he has told us 
that ‘‘faith zs knowledge.’’ Here we have a science of faith 
and knowledge, and, to make confusion still more con- 
fused, we are told in a note that ‘‘faith finally leads more 
and more into knowledge.’’? ‘To cap the climax, Theology 
in still another special application is defined as ‘‘the science 
of the Truth of God,’’ which would seem to indicate that 
in its former sfeczal applications our critic’s Theology is 
not the science of the Truth of God, and we suspect the 
reader is inclined to believe it. If he is, we see no reason 
to correct him. 

While, then, our critic is, on his own evidence, in the 
dark as to the nature of Theology, even of his own theol- 
ogy, we also fail to find in his utterances any well-defined 
notion of Sczence. ‘The substitution of ‘‘ordered knowl- 
edge’’ in his second definition given above, for ‘‘science’’ 
in the first, might justify the supposition that ‘‘ordered 
knowledge’’ and ‘‘science’’ are to him synonymous or 
homonymous terms. ‘This notion of ‘‘science’’ would 
make sciences of all the branches taught in an elementary 
school, and a scientist of every schoolboy. Now, if our 
critic were really satisfied with calling a schoolboy’s knowl- 
edge of the Catechism ‘‘scientific theology,’’ inasmuch as 
it is ‘‘ordered knowledge,’’ we might be willing to leave 
him in the undisturbed enjoyment of his terminology. But 
in this case his attack upon our position would be a blind 
alarm. Our critic knows, and quotes us in evidence, that 


to us, also, theology, inasmuch as it is or comprises knowl- . 


edge, is not without order, not ‘‘void of plan or principle.’’») 


1) Luth. Ch. Rey. ibid. p. 316. cf. QUARTERLY p. 11. 
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Our critic knew or ought to have known that we have never 
absolutely repudiated the use of the term ‘‘science’’ in de- 
fining Theology; he again quotes us as saying that we de- 
cline the scientific character ‘‘claimed by modern theol- 
ogy,’’) and in the same article we had said: ‘‘Our theology. 
is wo¢ a science in the modern sense of the term.’’”) And, 
furthermore, we had quoted modern Theology in a man- 
ner to show that she too is not content with being called 
a science in some remote sense, but would be ‘‘a true 
science,’’ a ‘‘science in the true sense of the word.’’®) 
Now, modern science in general, and modern scientific 
theology especially, will not content itself with being merely 
‘fordered knowledge.’’ No one will deny that ordered 
knowledge may be obtained by ordered observation or per- 
ception. But ‘‘Science,’’ says a modern scientist, ‘‘is uni- 
versally found to be the result of ~eflection which has eman- 
cipated itself from sense-perception.’’*) And: ‘‘Scientific 
knowledge is not derived from the senses, but from the 
understanding; it is produced, xzot by perception, but by 
conceptual thought,’’®) or, in other words, by speculation. 
‘‘By science we understand that zzdependent and self- 
conscious work of intelligence which seeks knowledge me- 
thodically for its own sake.’’*) And therefore, scientific 
theology holds that ‘‘if Theology would truly comprehend 
itself, it must recognize itself as a single member in the 
great general organism of Science; but in this it cannot 


1) Rev., p. 316. QUARTERLY p. 11. 

2) QUARTERLY, p. 6. 3) QUARTERLY, p. 2. 

4) F. Paulsen, Introduction to Philosophy, transl. by F. Thilly, 1895, 
p. 418. Or, according to the German original: Wissenschaft stellt sich 
iiberall dar als das Werk des von der sinnlichen Wahrnehmung sich 
emancipirenden Denkens. Paulsen, Hinleitung in die Philosophie, p. 429, 

5) Ibid. p. 416. Wissenschaftliche Erkenntniss kommt nicht aus den 
Sinnen, sondern aus dem Verstande; nicht durch die Wahrnehmung, son- 
dern durch begriffliches Denken wird sie hervorgebracht.‘* Paulsen, EKin- 
leitung, p. 427. 

6) W. Windelbach, History of Philosophy, transl. by J. H. Tufts, 
1893, p. 23. 
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succeed, unless it occupy a higher standpoint than the his- 
torical one as such. For the idea of Science cannot be dis- 
covered in its true nature otherwise than by way of specu- 
lation.’’') And, according to the same author, ‘‘Speculative 
thought in general is placed in contradistinction to em- 
pirico-reflective thought. Both differ inasmuch as the latter 
proceeds aposterioristically, the former, aprioristically, or, 
more precisely, aprioristico-constructively.’’*) And again, 
‘*‘Speculative thinking engenders its thoughts from out of 
itself;’’*) or, in other words, ‘‘Speculation proceeds from 
the supposition that all thoughts lie included in human con- 
sciousness and must only be drawn forth therefrom by its 
reflection on itself (by means of thought).’’*) And Rothe 
is only consistent when he says: ‘‘Speculation is not bound 
to adhere to the dogmas of its church. With them it knows 
itself to be on the same level; yea more, it knows it to be 
a distinct aspect of its tasks to continue the development 
of these dogmas.... Speculative theology must, accord- 
ing to its very notion, be heterodox, in a good sense of the 
term, of course. The deviation of the positions of specu- 
lative Theology from the dogmas of the church must con- 
sist only in the fact that the latter find in the former their 
true completion and are thereby carried beyond themselves 


1) Will ferner die Theologie sich selbst wahrhaft begreifen, so muss 
sie sich selbst als ein einzelnes Glied in dem grossen Gesammtorganismus 
der Wissenschaft erkennen; dies kann ihr aber nicht gelingen, wofern sie 
nicht einen hoheren Standpunkt betritt als den historischen als solchen. 
Denn die Idee der Wissenschaft ist in ihrer Wahrheit nicht anders zu ent- 
decken als auf speculative Weise. Rothe, Theol. Encyclopadie, 1880, p. 11. 

2) Das speculative Denken tberhaupt steht dem empirisch reflecti- 
renden gegeniiber. Beide unterscheiden sich dadurch, dass dieses apos- 
teriorisch verfahrt, jenes apriorisch, naher apriorisch-constructiv. Rothe, 
ibid. p. 15. 

3) Das speculative Denken erzeugt sich seine Gedanken aus sich selbst 
(dem Denken) heraus. othe, ibid. p. 15. 

4) Die Speculation geht von der Voraussetzung aus, dass im mensch- 
lichen Bewusstsein alle Gedanken iiberhaupt beschlossen liegen und nur 
durch seine Selbstbesinnung iiber sich selbst (mittelst des Denkens) aus 
ihm hervorgezogen zu werden brauchen. ofthe, ibid. p. 16. 
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and dissolved.’’!) We say, this is only consistent in the 
mouth of a modern scientific theologian, for, as Ritter says, 
‘‘Science maintains the freedom of its thought,’’”) and 
Rothe would have us remember that ‘‘’Theology is Theology 
precisely and ov/y in the measure in which it is Science.’’*) . 
But being science, Theology is in fact a special branch or 
province of Philosophy; ‘‘for,’’? says Paulsen, ‘‘we may 
say that ultimately all sciences have their common root in 
philosophy. If they are separated from this root they will 
wither away.’’4) And, ‘‘as in the old proverb all roads 
lead to Rome, so all roads in science lead to philosophy.’?») 
And again: ‘‘In this sense we may say, philosophy is the 
central fire, the sun, from which life-giving warmth radiates 
upon all sciences. The soil of investigation becomes arable 
only when warmed by these rays.’’®) Or, where Philosophy 
is considered in a narrower sense, not as the sum of all 
sciences, but as one of a number of general sciences, the 
relation of Theology is thus determined: ‘‘Since Christian 
theology as a science is ... im its various branches... 
a segment of so many general sciences, which have their 
unity only by their relation to the clerical calling: it main- | 
tains an intimate communion and reciprocity with these 
sciences and continually draws from them nourishment and 
life. These are, beside the general classical education which 
it presupposes, especially 1) Phzlology, i. e., the knowledge 


1) An die Dogmen ihrer Kirche ist die Speculation nicht gebunden. 
Mit ihnen weiss sie sich ebenbiirtig, ja sie kennt es gerade als eine be- 
stimmte Seite an ihren Aufgaben, dieselben weiter zu bilden. ... Die specu- 
lative Theologie muss ihrem Begriff zufolge heterodox sein; aber freilich 
im guten Sinne des Worts. Die Abweichung der Satze der speculativen 
Theologie von den kirchlichen Dogmen namlich darf nur darin bestehen, 
dass diese in jenen ihre wahre Vollendung finden und eben hierdurch iiber 
sich selbst hinausgefiihrt und aufgelést werden. othe, ibid. p. 21 f. 

2) H. Ritter, Encyclopadie der philosophischen Wissenschaften, 
Vol. III, p. 143. 

3) Theologie ist die Theologie genau nur in dem Masse, in welchem 
sie Wissenschaft ist. Ibid. p. 12. 

4) Introd. p. 39. 5) Ibid. p. 38. 6) Ibid. p. 40. 
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of the languages and customs of-antiquity, together with 
Hermeneutics and Criticism, on which exegetical theology 
in its various branches, 2) general H/zstory of the world and 
of religion, on which historical theology, 3) Phzlosophy in 
its entire extent, with its history, on which systematic the- 
ology, is based.’’??) And on this relation the science of 
theology depends for its well-being and success; for ‘‘a 
science that forgets its relation to philosophy or to the gen- 
eral unity of knowledge would, like a garden deprived of the 
sunlight, grow to leaf, and be without bloom and fruit.’’?) 
Weighed in this balance, orthodox Lutheran theology must, 
of course, be found wanting. Says Raebiger: ‘‘Although it 
disposes of the material thus received with that extraordi- 
nary erudition which we meet in the dogmatical works of 
Gerhard and Caloy, yet it does not attain a sctentzfic cog- 
nition of such material.’’®) 

But weighed in the balance of modern science, the 
theology of our critic, too, must be found wanting. Our 
critic’s theology, though that of a champion of theology as 
a science, is not scientific Theology. He says: 

“The Scriptures are the only dominant and infallible source; 
and not merely the only infallible rule, but the only absolute rule. 
But they are not the only source.’’ » 


This, as some things quoted later on, is decidedly un- 
Lutheran. But it is also thoroughly unscientific. Modern 
scientific Theology knows of but ove source of Theology, 
and that is zo¢ Scripture, but the ‘‘self-consciousness of the 
church’’ or the theologian’s own mind. Frank is consistent - 
when he says: ‘‘It is our right to demand that nothing 
which is itself an object of cognition and lies without the 
cognizing subject be pointed out to us as a principle of 


1) Anwetsung fur Studirende der Theologie auf der vereinigten 
Friedrichs- Universitat Halle-Wittenberg. p.15. ~ 

2) Paulsen introd. p. 41. 3) Theologik, p. 24. 

4) Rev. p. 320 f. 
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cognition.’’?) He quite consistently denies that Scripture 
is the source of Christian Ethics, when he says: ‘‘It is 
equally manifest that in this question as to the principle of 
cognition we can adduce zothing which ts objectively given, 
as, f. ex., the holy Scriptures or the decrees of the church, 
but sodely that moral self-consciousness which, by virtue of 
the existing realization of Christian moral life, resides in the 
congregation and, with the same, in the individuals there- 
with in membership connected.’’*) This is really and con- 
sistently scientific Theology in the modern sense of the 
term, while our critic’s Theology with its two sources, 
Scripture and ‘‘regenerate human consciousness,’’*) is 
neither Lutheran nor scientific, but sits down between two 
chairs while clamoring in defense of scientific Theology. 

We have already in a passing way remarked that our 
critic exhibits himself not only as a decidedly unscientific, 
but also as a thoroughly unsound theologian. This we 
would now proceed to substantiate. He says: 

“Without science in philology, science in criticism, science in 
archaeology, science in exegesis, science in sacred history, science 


in proving and arranging the meaning and truths, the whole revela- 
tion, in fact, would be unintelligible.”’ » 


Whatever this may be, it is certainly not Lutheran 
theology. It vindicates to science what antichristian Rome 
vindicates to the Pope. We hold that Scripture is a light 
having its brightness in itself. Our critic, in full accord 


1) ‘‘Einmal diirfen wir wohl verlangen, dass man uns als Erkennt- 
nissprincip Nichts bezeichnet, was selbst erst Gegenstand der Erkenntniss 
und ausserhalb des erkennenden Subjects gelegen ist.’’ System der christ- 
lichen Sittlichkeit, 1. Halfte, p. 82. 

2) ‘‘Es liegt mun ebenso auf der Hand, dass wir bei dieser Frage nach 
dem Erkenntnissprincip nichts objectiv Gegebenes anfiihren kénnen, etwa 
die h. Schrift oder die Decrete der Kirche, sondern lediglich dasjenige sitt- 
liche Selbstbewusstsein, welches auf Grund der jeweiligen Realisation des 
christlich-sittlichen Lebens der Gemeinde und mit ihr dem Ejinzelnen, 
gliedlich mit ihr Verbundenen innewohnt.’’ Ibid. p. 78. 

3) Rey. p. 321. 4) Rev. p. 320. 


24 
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with the Romanists, would make it a dark, unintelligible 
book which must, in order to be understood, be illuminated 
from without; or, as he says in another place, 


““The saving truth is incased in a husk that needs to be opened 
by forms of scientific investigation.’’) 


In this he is seconded by Ritter, who says: ‘*The word 
of God, as to its essence, is dark, in order that we may in 
grappling with it learn to penetrate to clearness.’’?) And 
yet St. Paul says that Timothy from a child £xew the holy 
Scriptures.*) Does he mean to say that Timothy was from 
a child equipped with ‘‘science in criticism, science in ar- 
chaeology, science in exegesis,’’ etc.? Or did Christ, when 
he exhorted the Jews to search the Scriptures,*) thereby 
imply that they should first hear a course of scientific lec- 
tures on archaeology? And did the apostles direct their 
epistles to coteries of scientific critics and archaeologists, 
or to entire congregations? Was it an academy of science 
to whom St. Paul wrote: ‘‘Whereby, when ye read, ye may 
understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ’’?®) 
Of course, there are those who read and do not understand 
what they read. We know how to account for this. ‘‘The 
light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not,’’ says St. John.*) But our critic lays the 
blame, at least in part, to the door of the light. He says: 


“The Missouri position is in error because it virtually assumes 
that the truth is so clearly revealed in the Scripture that there is not 
even a possibility of doubt to the honest mind. This is simply not 
afact. It is neither correct nor just to lay all the divergencies of 
modern scientific theology upon the ambitious strivings of men, and 
upon the need of bringing forth something new as a sole cause. 
' Beyond question this is a leading and powerful factor, but were it 


1) Ibid. p. 319. 

2) Das Wort Gottes ist seinem Wesen nach dunkel, damit wir im 
Ringen mit ihm zur Klarheit durchdringen lernen. ztfer, Ibid. p. 619. 

3) 2 Lim. 3,15: 4) John 5, 39. 

5) Eph. 3, 4. 6) John 1, S. 
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entirely absent, the science of theology would not be free from 
divergencies of interpretation and teaching. There is something in 
the material to be revealed as well as in the intelligence that appre- 
hends the revelation, which prevents equal clearness of vision 
throughout, and which produces many varieties of limitations. The 
reason and nature of this it is not necessary to touch on here, but 
the fact must be recognized. There is not one of the great doctrines 
so indisputably revealed in Scripture that no question about it can 
be raised. It is revealed step by step, and in the process of history, 
not absolutely.’’ ) 


This is again Romanism pure and simple; it is sub- 
versive of all true Theology, leaving not one truth really 
and sufficiently revealed in Scripture, but looking and 
pointing to ‘‘the process of history’’ for the conclusive 
establishment of Christian doctrine. Scripture, according 
to our critic’s view, is not sufficient to make any man 
‘‘wise unto salvation’’ and ‘‘perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.’’*) The Lutheran church in her con- 
fessions knows of but one source of Christian doctrine, 
holy Scripture.*) But our critic says: 


‘“The Missouri position ... mistakes the Scripture, which is the 
only rule of faith, as the only source of religion. It confuses these 
two things. The Scriptures are the only dominant and infallible 
source; and not merely the only infallible rule, but the only abso- 
lute rule. But they are not the only source. The Word became in- 
carnate in time and in history, and taught both the people and the 
apostles, and the Church began her preaching and use of the Word 
widely, long before the Word’s Word was embodied in the Scripture. 
The Word has always been before, and in small part at least, out- 
side of and beyond the Scriptures. 

“Where then has this small part at least been lodged? In re- 
generate human consciousness. Where has it manifested itself? 
In regenerate human experience, which God does not despise, as 
much as some of His representatives have.’’* 


1) Rev. p. 326. 2) 2 Tim. 3, 15. 17. 

3) M. pp. 76, 18. 85, 44. 45. 92, 34. 94, 39. 99, 70. 102, 83. 104, 89. 
107, 107. 120, 67. 151, 268. 157, 26. 160, 35. 37. 161, 39. 40. 174, 49. 
182, 83. 194, 45. 197, 60. 208, 13. 14.17. 212,-37. 219, 76. al. 

4) Rev. pp. 320 f. 
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In all this our critic is not a Lutheran theologian. 
Even his concession that the Scriptures are ‘‘the only 
absolute rule’’ is a fallacy, if his statement stands that 
“there is not one of the great doctrines so indisputably 
revealed in Scripture that no question about it can be 
raised.’’ For if this be really the case, how can Scripture 
serve as an absolute rule with regard to any doctrine at all, 
being itself open to dispute? 

It is equally unsound theology when, after another 
passing thrust at the ‘‘Missouri writer,’’ our critic con- 
tinues: 

‘““Scripture itself shows that ‘the answer to God’s Word in 
human consciousness is a part of God’s revelation to the world.’ 
This is a fact in spite of what the Missouri writer says about Peter, 
Paul and John receiving the message, doctrine and words directly 
from the Holy Ghost. What the author says is true, and deserves 
to be greatly emphasized in these days. But it is not the whole truth. 
Both Paul’s theology and John’s progressed and developed in their 
consciousness, under direct teaching of the Holy Ghost and under 
the application of that teaching, as years went on.’’) 


Of course, Scripture itself shows no such thing as that 
‘‘the answer to God’s Word in human consciousness is a 
part of God’s revelation to the world,’’ and our critic has 
not even made an effort to point out a single text to sub- 
stantiate his statement. Thus also the progressive develop- 
ment of Paul’s theology and John’s in the consciousness of 
these apostles is a fiction of our critic’s consciousness, and 
not a truth of Scripture. 

But we must not weary the reader with an attempt at 


pointing out all the unsound statements embodied in our | 


critic’s essay. Our purpose is not now to show what man- 
ner of theology is voiced forth in the General Council and 
endorsed by the official organ of that body, the Lutheran, 
which stamps our critic’s effort ‘‘unquestionably one of 
the ablest arraignments of Missouri ever printed in an 


1) Ibid. p. 321 £. 
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English periodical.’’!) Our attitude is not aggressive, but 
defensive, and if we have shown to the satisfaction of our 
readers that the attempt of our critic to champion the 
scientific character of theology is an utter failure and itself 
an exhibition of unsound, un-Lutheran, unscriptural, and 
unscientific theology, we have achieved our present pur- 
pose, as far as the main issue is concerned. 

But while we have maintained and still maintain that 
Theology in the true sense of the word is not a science in 
the modern sense of the term, we deny the charge our 
critic lodges against us when he says: 

“‘[Missouri] opposes itself to anything that makes the claim of 
a scientific character. Whether the science be false or true, seems 
to make no difference ;’’ 
and again: 

“The grand mistake of Missouri, in this position, is the yielding 
up of science to anti-Christ in such a way, and in clearing her skirts 
of it as though it were a bad thing.’’®) 

Our critic asks: 


“Will Missouri take the position that the book of nature is not 
here before the Christian’s eye to be read and studied? Will it take 
the position that it is not lawful to man to look into the stars and 
into the earth, and to investigate the wonders of God’s natural law? 
Will it say that this is unlawful, or at least so dangerous as not to 
be engaged in?’’*) 

We answer: No, not by any means. On the contrary, 
we deem it a high privilege of rational beings to study na- 
ture, God’s wondrous handiwork, to make the most exten- 
sive and intensive use of the microscope and the telescope, 
of qualitative and quantitative analysis, of induction and 
deduction, and other means and methods of investigation 
and construction in scientific work. ‘The present writer is 
not ashamed to say that he has given years of study to the 
natural sciences, has been an instructor in Physics and 


1) Lutheran vol. I, p. 473. 2) Rev. p. 316. 
3) Ibid. p. 315. 4) Ibid. pp. 325. 
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Chemistry and Anatomy, and has lectured on sociological 
problems. ‘Thus also in the curriculum of Concordia Semi- 
nary an extended course of philosophical lectures is pro- 
vided for. We mention this to substantiate our denial of 
the charge that we are ‘‘yielding up science to anti-Christ,”’ 
or that ‘‘Missouri sets itself against anything that makes 
the claim of a scientific character.’? We are even ready to 
defend Mr. Darwin against our critic who denies that the 
‘‘Origin of Species’’ is ‘‘a work of science.’’?)) We say 
with Paulsen: ‘‘A man like Darwin, who makes the most 
careful and painstaking examination of facts, for whom noth- 
ing is too insignificant, but who traces their remotest rela- 
tions and makes generalizations, we call a philosophical nat- 
ural scientist.’’?) And when we claim with St. Paul that 
all things are ours, whether Paul or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world,*) we do not exclude even such men as Dar- 
win and Spencer. We make use of lexica and grammars 
prepared by rationalists; we avail ourselves of the historical 
labors of the Tiibingen school, and of the archaeological re- 
searches of Ramsay, who is in no sense a theologian. Yea, 
we are so far from ‘‘yielding up science to anti-Christ,’’ that 
we lay Antichrist himself and his minions under contri- 
bution as sources of information. And all this while we are 
nevertheless and all the more mindful of the radical differ- 
ence between Science and Theology. ‘‘Science,’’ says a 
recent philosopher, ‘‘accustoms men to accept as true only 
what we perceive immediately, what is self-evident, or what 
admits of being proved, i. e., deduced from such immediate 
certainties.’’*) Theology, on the contrary, accustoms men 
to accept as theological truths only what God has taught us 


1) Rev. p. 315, N. 

2) Introd. to Philos., p. 36. 3) eCoraaypelers 

4) Die Wissenschaft gewohnt die Menschen daran, nur das als wahr 
anzunehmen, was wir unmittelbar gewahren, was von selbst einleuchtet, 
oder was sich beweisen, d. h. aus solchem unmittelbar Gewissen ableiten 
lasst. Georg von Gizycki, Moralphilosophie, Leipzig, 1888, p. 458. 
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mediately, by means of the written word, the Scriptures. 
If science is a system of truths derived from their proper 
source, our theology, scriptural theology, is truly scientific 
theology, and in this sense we do not object to having it 
so named, not although, but because true theology is not 
speculative, not scientific in that sense in which modern 
theology claims for itself a scientific character, but szmfly 
scripiural, And we would ask our critic to put himself to 
no further trouble or expense in his solicitude in behalf of 
Missouri’s future because of our attitude toward ‘‘scientific 
theology.’’ Bs Mex 


The God-Idea of the Ancients or Sex in Religion. By Lizza 
Burt Gamble. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. New York and 
London. 1897. Vil and 339 pages. Price: $1.75. 


This is a thoroughly bad book, and that it was written 
by a woman is a disgrace to the sex. That it has been 
written and published at all admits of no manner of excuse. 
The fundamental idea of the work is a despicable falsehood. 
There is in the entire book scarcely an argument which is 
not either a fallacy or a perversion of a truth, and the reason- 
ings which are neither are not to the point. The authoress 
exhibits an abundant lack of all the peculiar qualifications 
requisite for theological research. Her theory of evolution is 
a failure ad ovo and a monster in its development. In fact, 
the whole work is a repugnant, nauseating monstrosity, 
which we should have refused to notice in these pages, 
were it not for a desire to enter our energetic testimony 
against a class of literary productions which must be num- 
bered with the signs of the times, productions which de- 
serve to be all the more conspicuously poison-labeled when 
they come with a stamp of respectability such as the im- 
print of a publishing house of high standing on both sides 
of the Atlantic would appear to be. A. G. 
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Che Pulpit. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


Text: “Another parable put he forth unto them, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which aman 
took, and sowed in his field: which indeed ts the least of all seeds: 
but when tt ts grown it is the greatest among herbs, and becometh 
a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof. Another parable spake he unto them: The kingdom of heaven 
zs like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid tn three measures 
of meal, till the whole was leavened.’’ Matt. 13, 3I—33. 


‘‘God loveth a cheerful giver,’’ St. Paul writes to the 
Corinthians. A Christian should give as the Lord has pros- 
pered him, and what he gives he should give cheerfully. 
The rich of their abundance should give abundantly, and 
the poor of their poverty should give gladly. Neither should 
the rich think themselves more and better because they give 
much, nor should the poor be ashamed because they can 
give but little; for it is the Lord that maketh rich and 
maketh poor. 

In order to give cheerfully, a Christian ought to be, 
and indeed to some extent he must be acquainted with the 
object for which his gifts are solicited. Indiscriminate 
giving may do more harm than good. A Christian should 
know that the object for which he gives is good. He must 
never sanction that which is wrong by promoting it with 
his gifts. A true Lutheran cannot conscientiously con- 
tribute toward the building of a church in which unscrip- 
tural doctrines and the wisdom of man will be preached; 
neither may he aid in founding and supporting a sectarian 
seminary, nor should he give for an unnecessary and un- 
fruitful undertaking. Therefore we find in the eighth and 
ninth chapters of St. Paul’s second epistle to the Corinthians 


Posse 
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that the apostle when soliciting aid for the poor brethren 
at Jerusalem did not only call on the Christians in Greece 
and Macedonia to give, but he also stated the object for 
which and the reasons why they should give, and he also 
instructed them on the right manner of giving. When the 
Christian gives he should give both cheerfully and intelli- 
gently. 

Now as a collection for Home Mission has been an- 
neunced for this meeting, and some of you may ask, why 
should we give toward carrying on this work of Mission, 
let me to-day propose the question: 


WHY SHOULD CHRISTIANS CHEERFULLY CONTRIBUTE 
TOWARD THE WORK OF MISSIONS? 


From the text read we gather the twofold answer: 


I. Because it 1s in the Nature of Christ’s Kingdom 
to expand and enlarge its Bounds, and 

Il. Because Misstons in the Distance are a Blessing to 
the Church at Home. 


1b 


The two parables contained in our text both refer to 
the growth of the kingdom of God, but in different ways. 
The first, the parable of the mustard seed, describes the 
outward growth of the church. The Gospel of Christ con- 
quers heart after heart, invades city after city, and nation 
after nation, and so the church is continually spreading 
abroad over the face of the earth. The second, the parable 
of the leaven, refers more to the growth of the inner man 
in the individual Christian, and hence also to the growth 
of the spiritual life in any local church or congregation. 
And purposely did I take both parables together. The first 
is this: 

‘““The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mus- 
tard seed, which a man took, and sowed in his field: 
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which indeed ts the least of all seeds; but when ut ts 
grown, tt ts the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, 
that the birds of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof.’” 


If we place a grain of corn and a mustard seed side 
by side it shows what a diminutive little thing the mustard 
seed is, and judging by the size of both grains one would 
think that the grain of corn would produce a plant many 
times larger than the mustard seed. But in fact it is not so. 
All things being favorable, the mustard seed will bring forth 
a plant taller than a tall man, and it will put out branches 
and will spread like a tree that indeed the birds of the air 
can lodge and even build init. Plant a mustard seed which 
you can scarcely feel between the fingers in a favorable 
spot, and after three months you will find it a tree branch- 
ing out and covering quite a parcel of ground, that no other 
herb plant can equal it in size. 

As God in natural things makes great things out of 
the small, so also in spiritual things. 

The Word which Christ preached was not pleasing to 
the Jews and it was but a handful of disciples whose faith 
failed not when He had poured out His soul unto death. 
But when that handful of uneducated men were endowed 
with power from on high and went forth to execute the com- 
mand: ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature,’’ then this new plant began to grow, 
and to this day it has uninterruptedly continued to strike 
its roots deeper and to spread its branches wider from age 
to age. The resources of Rome, the mightiest empire that 
ever existed on earth, were exhausted to extirpate the 
kingdom of Christ, but the Cesars with all their power 
could not even stop its growth. Antichrist set the Gospel, 
the seed from which the church springs, under a bushel; 
but notwithstanding all his craftiness and cruelty he could 
not keep it there, it had to come forth again, to be 
preached to all nations and kindreds and tongues and 


at 
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peoples, and now the church of Jesus Christ is become a 
mighty tree spreading its branches over all lands and ex- 
tending even to the uttermost isles of the sea. In the 80th 
Psalm Asaph sings of the vine which the Lord brought 
forth out of Egypt: ‘‘The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly 
cedars. She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
branches unto the river.’’ But the church of the New 
Testament has made the stakes of her tent far wider. Of 
her we must say: She came forth from Zion in the land of 
Judah and she has encircled the round of the heavens. 
There is no people nor nation where the voice of her Bride- 
groom is not heard. 

And what we behold in the church at large is con- 
tinually being repeated in certain lands and localities. Our 
Evangelical Lutheran church was planted in this western 
land by little bands of Christians, some of whom had been 
driven from their native country for the Gospel’s sake. 
They were thankful to God for now being free to worship 
Him according to His Word, and they dreamed of no great 
deeds. But God was with them and He soon caused them 
to enlarge their tents, and now the orthodox church of the 
Reformation is a power in the land, a tree stretching its 
branches from sea to sea. 

This is the nature of Christ’s kingdom; it grows, ex- 
pands, enlarges; it is aggressive and is continually en- 
croaching on the kingdom of Satan. The Word of Christ 
contains a germ of life and activity which will not suffer it 
to lie idle. It runs from place to place making conquest 
after conquest, as the Psalm says: ‘‘His word runneth very 
swiftly.’’ ‘The Gospel is the word of invitation to the 
marriage of the Lamb; it is sent forth that the marriage 
hall might be filled, and He that sends it will not be foiled. 
If it is not received at one place He sends it to another. 
If the dwellers on the avenues decline He sends His ser- 
vants to proclaim it in the alleys and to invite them that 
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roam on the highways. ‘This Word will run the rounds of 
the four winds until the Father’s house is filled. And not 
by angel hands is it disseminated. Sinners who have em- 
braced it are filled with the desire that others too might be 
granted the bliss to taste of its sweetness and it prompts 
them to do what they can that this saving Word may be 
brought unto those who have it not. In its very nature 
the Gospel is a missionary word and the true church of 
Christ; the community of saints, is in fact a mission 
society. If the church were at all times so filled and actu- 
ated by the Spirit of Christ as it ought to be it would do 
the work spontaneously, and specially organized mission 
societies would not at all be necessary. A Lutheran 
Christian should not rest content when he and his family 
are provided with the word of God in church and school. 
There is something lacking if a Lutheran congregation 
looks only after its own home affairs and does not think 
further than only to provide for its own needs. A Luthe- 
ran Christian must look beyond his own door sill; he must 
take interest in the growth of the church; he must have a 
heart for the promotion of the kingdom of God. He should 
ask: What can I do that the pure doctrine of the Gospel 
which God has so graciously granted me be brought to 
others also? Is there a door open, is there a truly Lutheran 
mission in which I can aid? Isaiah thus charges the church: 
‘Lift up thine eyes round about and see: all they gather 
themselves together, they come to thee: thy sons shall 
come from far, and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy 
side.’’ Our eyes should not be riveted to our home inter- 
ests alone, our heart should be large enough to have a place 
for those that are afar off. When here a handful and there a 


sheaf is gathered in we should rejoice over the work of the | 


Lord and we should say one to another: Come, let us unite 
our prayers and contribute our mites that more laborers 
may be sent into the harvest and that the everlasting barns 
may be filled. 


— 
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But also in her mission work our Lutheran church pre- 
serves her character of being a truly conservative church. 
A Lutheran church is not like some fanatics who claim to 
be sent of God to preach everywhere. A true Lutheran 
will not be ‘‘a busybody in other men’s matters.’? From 
the book of Acts we know that it is God who directs mis- 
sionary work. Our Lutheran church, therefore, looks to 
see where a door is opened unto her, be it far or near, and 
she will put her hand to that work which is given her to do, 
and will always do that first which appears most necessary. 

Now to our confessional Lutheran church in this 
country God has opened a great door, and He clearly shows 
us where our aid is sadly needed. In various parts of our 
country many of our brethren in the faith live scattered 
abroad, and living scattered, they are without the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and their children grow up without in- 
struction in the saving truth, unless missionaries are sent 
to travel over the country and in a measure at least to pro- 
vide for them. And whose duty is it to come to the aid of 
such scattered Lutherans? It is certainly one of the first 
and most sacred duties of our Lutheran church to look after 
her own scattered children. Here we must not begin to 
say, people ought not to scatter out so far, and should not 
move to places where they can not have preaching and the 
Sacraments. There is some truth in this; but will it justify 
us in remaining idle and doing nothing for them? How 
does Christ the Savior do? If one of His fold has gone 
astray, will He fold His hands and say: It ought not to 
have gone astray? Nay, but He is up and doing to follow 
after that stray one and to win it back. Zealously should 
our church walk in His footprints and be ready to make 
sacrifices to supply men and means that the bread of life 
may be broken to her scattered children. It is a duty to 
send missionaries to the heathen; but to our American 
Lutheran church home mission work among her own starv- 
ing children is surely the nearest and the most necessary. 
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Il. 


But let me hasten to say a word on the second parable 
in our text: ‘‘7he kingdom of heaven 1s like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal, 
tell the whole was leavened.’” 


While the Word of Christ is like a mustard seed pro- 
ducing a great and spreading plant, it is at the same time 
also a leaven which, when it has taken hold on a man, 
works and leavens the whole man and more and more 
makes him a new creature from heart, soul, mind and all 
his powers. Yet without entering in full on the merits of 
this beautiful comparison, let me here only ask: Why does 
the Lord connect these two parables together, the one treat- 
ing of the external, the other of the internal growth of the 
church? Certainly because both stand in the most intimate 
relation, promote one another and in fact are in a measure 
dependent upon each other. It has already been mentioned, 
and this is a fact which history abundantly illustrates, that 
a church which is void of missionary spirit will also lack 
the proper zeal in behalf of the work of the kingdom of 
Christ at home, while, on the other hand, the children 
of the household will not be the worse for the willing 
hearts and open hands sending bread of life beyond the 
waters. Helping to build the kingdom of heaven in other 
regions reminds us of looking to the salvation of our 
own souls, lest we help others and ourselves become cast- 
aways. If we assist in sending the saving Word to those 
who crave it and have it not, we are exhorted ourselves to 
appreciate it the more. If we read of little success in a 
mission field it must remind us of our own hardness of 
heart, and if missionaries report of people traveling many 
miles to hear a sermon we must feel ashamed if we our- 
selves are often absent from the house of God when we 
might and should be there. When a Christian gives for a 
mission he is prompted to accompany the gift with a prayer; 
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for what is an offering without a blessing asked upon it? 
Where there is little or nothing to do, people become in- 
dolent; but where there is much to do, they are kept alive 
and active. A church which takes an active part in the 
interests of the church at large, chiefly in the spreading of 
the kingdom of God, thereby promotes its own spiritual 
growth and welfare. Jesus Christ would have His Gospel 
preached to every creature, and He will bless every Chris- 
tian and every congregation enlisting in His service with 
heart and hand in the work of mission. 

I trust it will now be plain to all that the object for 
which you are asked to give is a good and a necessary work, 
and that we are among those who have a duty in this work 
and who ought to take a deep interest in it, so that, what- 
ever you choose to give, may be given intelligently and 
cheerfully. And now, brethren, let me remind you of the 
words of the Lord, saying: ‘‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give.’’ 

May the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Savior both of 
those that are near and those that are far, shed abroad His 
love in your hearts that you may abound in love. Amen. 

Be 


A GENERAL PRAYER 


TO BE USED AT MISSION FESTIVALS AND SIMILAR OCCASIONS. 
(Contributed. ) 


Almighty and everlasting God, our heavenly Father 
through Jesus Christ our Savior, we give Thee most humble 
and hearty thanks for the innumerable blessings, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, which, without any merit or worthiness 
in us, Thou hast bestowed upon us. 

We praise Thee especially, that Thou hast preserved 
unto us in their purity the saving means of grace, Thy pre- 
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cious word and holy sacraments. And we beseech Thee, 
O Lord, to grant and preserve unto Thy holy church purity 
of doctrine, integrity of sacraments, and faithful pastors, 
who shall preach Thy word with power; and help all who 
hear rightly to understand and truly to believe the gospel, 
which is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. And we furthermore entreat Thee to bless our 
schools, that our children may grow up in Thy grace and 
in the knowledge of Thy word and salvation. Be Thou the 
Protector and Defender of Thy people in all times of tribu- 
lation and danger, and multiply their number throughout 
the world, that from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof Thy name may be great among the gentiles. 

Bestow Thy grace upon our land and bless all its in- 
habitants, and all who are in authority. Cause Thy glory 
to dwell among us, and let mercy and truth, righteousness 
and peace everywhere prevail. _ Defend us graciously from 
all calamities by fire and water, from war and pestilence, 
from scarcity and famine. Protect and prosper everyone in 
his appropriate calling, and cause all useful arts to flourish 
among us. Be Thou the God and Father of the widow and 
the fatherless children, the Helper of the sick and needy, 
and the Comforter of the forsaken and distressed. 

Help us to fulfill the work which Thou hast given us 
to do while it is day, before the night comes when no man 
can work. Let us fight the good fight of faith and in the 
end receive the salvation of our souls, through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord, who lives and reigns with Thee and 
the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. Amen. 


(Drawn from several sources by H—.) 


